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A hopeless outlook— 


This is the lot of many ladies who are waiting eagerly for 
your response to the G.B.I. appeal. On you depends their 
hope of a secured Annuity, which will be founded as soon as 
you make this possible. Jubilee Annuity No, 1 has already 
been founded—but many others are required, which you 


can provide if you will. 


£50,000 is being raised to tackle this 
need. Give whatever you can in gratitude 
for what you have, and thus do your share 


in brightening the outlook. 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


“Tam glad to say that this car contin- 
ues to be in most satisfactory order, 
therefore I do not find it necessary 


to avail myself of the service of 


your Mechanic, whom you inform 
me will be in Belfast this week. 
I would just like to say that the car 


is going as satisfactorily as when I 
purchased it, and is up to the high 
reputation Rolls-Royce undoubt- 
edly enjoy, and justly. After five 
years’ wear every patt is as good as 
when new, although it has nowdone 
over one hundred thousand miles.” 


Reprinted from Owner’s letter 


Rolis-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and guaranteed 
Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 14-15 CONDUIT ST LONDON W1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 62o0r 
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‘Buy a Car Made in the 


United Kingdom 
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The EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTE 





PLAYER'S 





NUMBER 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


and mildest 


smokers, 


20 For 1/4 
50 ,, 3/3 
50 (Tins) 3/4 
100 For 6/4 





Smoke one slowly .... 
here you have a cigarette 
filled with the choicest 
Virginia 
leaf, subtly blended by 
true craftsmen to appeal 
to the most critical of 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Vrench resolution at Geneva 
written, 


H{E final vote on the 
has not been taken as these 
but it is clear that France's decision to raise Herr Hitler's 
introduction of conscription before the League Council 
has had the effects foreshadowed in these columns 
when the intention was first announced. All the * neutral ” 
members of the Council have shown a marked reluctance 
to mix themselves up in what they regard as a dispute 
hetween Germany and her former enemies, and Germany 
herself is likely to be alienated from Geneva rather than 
ittracted to it by the action taken there. It is, of course, 
m decisive action by disinterested members of the 
Council that the League depends for its moral force. but 
in this case the neutrals are entitled to point out, without 
exonerating Germany, that her increase of her military 
strenyth is due part at least to the failure of other 
countries to reduce theirs. But the principle that a de- 
liberate breach of treaties is a matter of which the League 
should take immediate cognizance is undeniably sound, 
and if, as Franee proposes, a committee is appointed to 
examine methods of practical application of Article NVI 
of the League Covenant, a very useful step will have been 
taken. It ought to have been taken long ago. If and when 
the committee’s report is adopted enabling legislation in 
the different countries should follow, 
* one * 


words are 


America and Neutrality 

Continued attention is being directed in the United 
States to the question of the country’s neutrality in a 
future war, with a view primarily to avoiding any 
of the complications in which America was involved in 
the vears 1914-1918, and only secondarily, if at all, 
to the effect it would have on any collective action other 
countries might be taking in the case of an attempted 
wggression, But in view of the rdéle Great Britain may 
be able to play in harmonizing American international 


policy and Kuropean, the speech which Mr. Cordell Hull, 
the Secretary of State. is expected to deliver on the 
neutrality question on April 27th will be awaited with 
very considerable interest. Meanwhile the Senate is 
discussing proposals that all loans and credits shall be 
withheld from belligerent nations, and in other influential 
quarters an attempt is being made to prevent the sale 
of munitions to any belligerent. (It would have gone ill 
with Great Britain in the Great War if such enactments 
had been in force in the days when America was still 
a neutral.) The United States will never be able to 
make than a negative contribution to the main- 
tenance of a world peace system till she admits the 
principle of distinguishing. in point of culpability, 
between two belligerents. But it noted that 
America has never withdrawn her joint 
consultation (not, of course, of joint action) inthe event 
of a violation of the Kellogg Pact. 


+ * * 


The Princes and the Bill 

The summary in Mondays Daily Telegraph of the 
report of the Government of India Bill given to the Indian 
Princes by their legal advisers in this country bears all 
authenticity. The report is signed by 
Wilfrid Greene and Sir Wilham 
that the Bill as 
r, makes 


more 


is to be 


assurance of 


the marks of 
counsel as eminent as Mr. 
Jowitt. and its general conclusions are 
drafted, by contrast with the earlier White Pape 
scrupulous provision for safeguarding the Princes’ acknow- 
ledged rights. What is uncertain is whether the Bombay 
meeting of Princes and Ministers which on February 25th 
voted for amendments to the Government's Bill had the 
legal opinion in question before it. It is understood 
by the Daily Telegraph's correspondent that it had not, 
though the document had in fact reached Bombay on 
the 22nd. The existence of the report fully explains 
the conciliatory attitude of men like Sir Akbar Hydari, 
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who recently expressed in an interview opinions very 
different from those attributed to the States by Mr. 
Churchill and Lord Rothermere—whose predictions 
of a fissure between the Princes and the Government 
the opinion of counsel will go far to falsify. 
* * * * 
An Arms Trade Convention 
The striking pronouncement of the two Archbishops 
and other leaders of the Christian Churches on the 
subject of the manufacture of and trade in arms has 
been evoked primarily by the appointment of the Royal 
Commission on that subject, but it appears opportunely 
just at the moment when the Disarmament Conference’s 
Committee on the same problem has approved, with 
several reservations, its report to the full Conference. 
The drastic national control of armaments factories, both 
State and private, has been agreed on, together with 
considerable internatignal publicity, 7.e., at Geneva, 
for the activities of such factories. The chief point of 
divergence, on which the British Government has been 
considerably criticized, is the question of whether some 
organ of international control and investigation into the 
activities of national factories should be set up. The 
British delegates’ argument was that a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission, with such right of local 
investigation into national armaments generally, is to 
be approved as part and parcel of a general Disarmament 
Treaty, but that so extensive an intrusion into national 
affairs is not justified in the limited field of armaments 
manufacture and traffic alone. There is a good deal 
to be said for the contention, but it is suflicient answer 
to it to say that if the United States make such a proposal 
and most other States take no exception to it, Great 
Britain need not head the opposition. 
* * ** * 
The Abyssinian Frontier Dispute 
The announcement that the League of Nations Council 
has decided not to put the Italo-Abyssinian question on 
the agenda of its present e “xtraordinary session is capable 
of two interpretations, and both are, in fact, put on it by 
different Geneva correspondents. The fact that Italy 
has agreed to the conciliation procedure laid down under 
the treaty of 1928 between the two countries may mark 
a genuine improvement in the outlook. It may, on the 
other hand, as the Abyssinians suggest, be merely a device 
for spinning out negotiations while Italian troops continue 
to be transported across the Mediterranean. Con- 
ciliation would have a much better prospect of success 
if all such troop movements were suspended, and Signor 
Mussolini can have no serious apprehension about the 
safety of his forces in the neighbourhood of the Abyssinian 
frontier. Italy has very good reasons for avoiding 
extra-European complications at the present moment, 
so that the conciliation move may well be sincerely meant. 
But it is reassuring that the League Council will be meeting 
again within a month and will certainly discuss the 
Abyssinian dispute then. 
* * Xk * 
Trade Returns 
If we judged the condition of our foreign trade by 
exports alone, the trade returns both for the month of 
March and for the first quarter of the year would indicate 
that last year’s improvement is continuing. During the 
quarter the value of exports increased by more than 
£10,000,000 as compared with the same period last year. 
But imports of raw materials point to advance orders 
for our manufactured goods and so to exports later on. 
The imports for the first quarter showed a falling off of 
£5,000,000, mostly in respect of raw materials; but 
the decrease can be accounted for in the main by the 
drop in the price of wool. If a large increase in exports 
cannot be looked for in the next few months, it is probable 
that last year’s improvement will at least be maintained. 


————————— 


Mr. Lloyd George and the Land 


In speaking of his land policy on Saturday Mr, Lloyd 
George said that he had not suggested the creation of 
half a million small holdings ; but he does claim tha 
it would be possible to put 500,000 more workers ¢), 
the land in family farms, market gardens, chicken yyy, 
and fruit or flower-growing. Mr. Lloyd George has yo 
yet developed the full details of his new land policy, 
His proposals in general fall into two parts, those which 
provide for immediate constructive work, and those 
which demand a long-term policy. It must be presumed 
that his agricultural measures fall under the latter head, 
Though a start might be made at once by devoting larg. 
sums of moncy to land drainage and settlement, he mus: 
not be supposed to suggest that half a million men couk 
be provided with work on the land in the course of y 
year or two. If Mr. Walter Elliot’s organization schemes 
sueceed, a basis will have been provided on which to 
build up a more generous scheme of settlement, guided, 
as it should be, by the experiments which are now being 
made. Settlement at a cost of £750 per family, as we 
show on another page, is far cheaper than, for example, 
the bect subsidy. 

* * Xe * 


More Steel Protection 


In asking the House of Commons to approve a new 
Order raising the import duties on iron and steel to 50 
and in some cases 60 per cent., Mr. Runciman admitted 
that the existing duty of 334 per cent. had not given the 
industry that bargaining power which was desired in 
dealing with the Continental Cartel. Therefore he 
proposed to grant the industry still further protection 
with a view to keeping out imports, alleged to be dumped, 
with the double purpose of securing the home market 
and increasing bargaining power in the hope of securing 
a greater share in foreign markets. It may be pointed 
out that such an important competitor as Belgium has 
a new weapon which she proposes to use—that arising 
from devaluation of currency. Meanwhile the home 
iron and steel industry, whose reorganization has mainly 
taken the form of price-fixing, is more and more beeoming 
a privileged monopoly. So long as it can raise its prices 
to the home consumer it is tempted to avoid the-expense 
of re-equipment and count upon the tariff for shelter. 
By imposing, and now increasing, the import duty without 
first securing an adequate scheme of rcorganization the 
Government has been neglecting the consumer (himself 
an employer of labour) and helping to stereotype 
inefficiency. 

* * * * 


The Free Churches and School Age 


The resolution carried by the Free Church Council on 
the subject of grants to non-provided schools if the school 
age is raised is of some importance, for it was through 
the difficulty of getting agreement between the denomina- 
tions on this subject that Sir Charles Trevelyan’s attempt 
to raise the age broke down. As things are, in those 
rural districts where only non-provided, 7.e., denomina- 
tional, schools exist, grants to meet the extra expenditure 
due to the raising of the age will be necessary, and Free 
Churchmen in particular have hitherto objected to grants 
of public money to Church of England or Roman Catholic 
schools in this connexion. The Free Chureh Council 
resolution, moved by Dr. Scott Lidgett, committed the 
Free Church Council to acceptance of the principle of a 
temporary grant to such schools of 50 per cent. of the 
cost of the increased accommodation—a reasonable pro- 
posal which will remove one serious objection to ‘e 
higher school age project. The Government is being 
left with less and less excuse for its failure to raise the 
age to 15, 
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The Miners and the Jubilee 


The South Wales coal-owners have infused a very 
welcome note of cordiality into their relations with their 
employees. by the proposal to raise a fund of £50,000 
among themselves as a Silver Jubilee celebration, the 
money to be used for providing pensions for super- 
anmuated miners. The intimation was made in the first 
instance to the South Wales Miners’ Federation, which 
has responded by voting £20,000 of its own funds for 
the same purpose. The problem of distress in South 
Wales is appalling, and must to a large extent be per- 
manent, but the situation will to some extent be eased 
if it becomes possible to pension elderly miners at an 
catlier age than that of their normal retirement without 
undue hardship to themselves. The mine-owners are 
warmly to be congratulated on their public-spirited 
initiative, which it is to be hoped may be followed in 


other fields. It may very well do something at 
the same time to smooth the way for coming 
negotiations On wages. 


The Maldistribution of Employment 

The newly-issued report of the Ministry of Labour 
shows that, whilst in the north of England and in Wales 
there was a decline in employment of 748,000 between 
1927 and 1981, in London and the southern divisions 
generally there was actually an increase of 79,000. It 
js not surprising that Londoners have not fully appre- 
ciated the severity of the trade slump. Since 1931 
the northern divisions have picked up considerably, 
the numbers of employed rising by 293,000, whilst they 
yose in the south by 453,000. The magnitude of the 
latter figure shows that migration has played an important 
part in the distribution of employees. Migration has 
been going on quietly and steadily (though not fast 
enough to level up the distribution of employment) 
since 1928, when coal mining, and the textile and heavy 
industries were contracting, and the distributive trades, 
building, and the electrical and motor trades were 
expanding. The solution of the -robdlem by the process 
of migration is too slow and painful to be tolerable. 
No time ought to be lost in devising measures for tempting 
industry northwards. 

x * * a 

The Nazis at Danzig 

The final figures in the election for the Danzig Diet 
give the Nazis 43 seats, not 44 as at first seemed likely, 
as against their previous 38, leaving them five short of 
the figure needed to give them a two-thirds majority 
and so enable them to carry amendments to the con- 
stitution, But for ordinary purposes they of course 
control the Diet, whose total membership is 72, and there 
is disturbing evidence of the campaign of repression 
they are relentlessly waging. The opposition Press is 
muzzled, Nazi propaganda is carried on assiduously and 
all other propaganda banned, and teaching in the schools 
has a definitely Nazi bias. All these characteristics of 
National Socialism are familiar enough in Germany, 
but Danzig, though German, is not Germany. It is a 
Free City for which the League of Nations has some 
responsibility, and nothing could be more repugnant to 
all the ideals for which the League stands than the party 
dictatorship established for the first time by the Nazis 
in Danzig. The League Council's power to intervene in 
the internal administration of the Free City is severely 
limited, but the impression is inevitably created that the 
Danzig Nazis can defy Geneva with impunity. Actually 
they are only demonstrating their unfitness to wield power. 
And the Nazi attacks on Poles in Danzig are producing 
retaliation in the shape of attacks by Poles on Germans in 
the Polish Corridor. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Not the 
least interesting feature on Budget Day was the reception 
given to the Prime Minister on his return from Stresa. 
When he entered the House and when he rose to answer 
a question he was received with a warmth that has not been 
visible since the early days of the Parliament. There is a 
general feeling that though the Stresa conference has not 
produced any solid basis of hope, its atmosphere and 
conclusions were at any rate less depressing than had been 
expected. It is clear at any rate that however much 
the Prime Minister has lost touch with the House of 
Commons and the country he still retains his gifts for 
managing international conferences. 

* * ok ae 

The speech of Mr. Neville Chamberlain fell below the 
standard of his actual proposals. It was ponderous and 
undistinguished, and at times oddly irrelevant. For 
instance, he suddenly broke into a soliloquy about the 
dangers of the declining birthrate. Seeing that all he was 
proposing was to raise the Income Tax allowance for all 
children from £40 to the £50 now allotted for the first 
child, the grandiloquence cf his prefaee seemed slightly 
Judicrous. In any case there is tragically little justification 
for pleading for a larger population when for four weary 
years unemployment has not once fallen below the two 
million mark. There was also Mr. Chamberlain’s curious 
reference to Mr. Hore-Belisha. It was surely unpre- 
cedented for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
describing how he was proposing to use the surplus 
revenue from another department, to declare that the 
Minister had parted with the money “ with considerable 
reluctance.” Iam assured that the explanation was that 
Mr. Chamberlain was “ joking with difficulty,” but Mr. 
Hore-Belisha sitting near him on the Treasury Bench 
found himself quite unable to produce a smile. 

** * * * 

The Budget itself produced almost universal congratu- 
lation and appreciation. Members particularly welcomed 
the relief for the lower grade income-tax payers. Many 
are of the opinion that they will produce a greater fillip 
to purchasing-power than would a general reduction in 
the standard rate, for whereas a substantial proportion 
of a sixpenny reduction in the Income Tax is swallowed 
up in an increase of company reserves, the benefit of 
increased income-tax allowances is immediately reflected 
in the increased consumption of goods and commodities. 
The reduction in the entertainment tax on the cheaper 
seats at cinemas is also popular. Apart from the essential 
merits of the proposal, supporters of the Government feel 
that the goodwill of the cinema industry is a not incon- 
siderable electioneering asset. The restoration of the 
cuts effectively rounds off the work of the National 
Government in repairing the disasters of 1931. 

* * * * 

The order under the Import Duties Act to increase by 
50 per ceat. the duties on Iron and Steel produced a good 
debate. The Labour and Liberal members who spoke 
had clearly taken great trouble to get at the facts and 
produced a formidable case for the rejection of the Order. 
Mr. D. R. Grenfell, who is rapidly becoming a really 
effective opposition debater, drove home the argument 
with great force that these increased duties would have 
serious repercussions on the export trade. Mr. Graham 
White for the Liberals asked the pertinent question 
whether the increase would be dropped if an agreement 
with the international combine were reached as a result, 
and received from Dr. Burgin this answer, which is worth 
giving as a modcl of ministerial vagueness on the objective 
of the tariff weapon. ‘‘ These duties are not an end in 
themselves, but the means to an end. If agreement is 
reached, it will be possible, and may be necessary, to 
review the action taken under this order.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S COMMITMENTS 


= Stresa Conference leaves a rather curious impres- 
sion behind, particularly as regards the British 
policy there expounded. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
evidently played his part with marked success. He is 
approved by the Berlin as well as the Paris Press—by the 
former because he has not lined up with France against 
Germany, by the latter apparently because, so far as 
could be expected of him, he has. To what has this 
country comnitted itself at Stresa ? Clearly to nothing 
new. But the reaflirmation, and in some cases the inter- 
pretation, of existing commitments was a very necessary 
process, and it was, as it should have been, one of the 
important features of the Stresa proceedings. That was 
inevitable, for the peace of Europe, which was the essential 
problem of the Conference, will be preserved or shattered 
according to the fidelity with which the more powerful 
States of the Continent stand together in the execution of 
the undertakings by which they are already bound. If 
little demand is presented by France and Italy for new 
commitments, that is because, as Sir Austen Chamberlain 
more than once in the past, and Mr. MacDonald in the 
course of the Stresa egnversations, have pointed out, exist- 
ing commitments are sufficient for any imaginable need. 

What are, in fact, this country’s commitments in Europe 
today ? They are confined to the provisions of the 
League of Nations Covenant and the Locarno Treaty— 
except for the guarantee treaty given to Portugal when 
Charles II married Catherine of Braganza, and never 
rescinded. The Kellogg Pact may impart some moral, 
but it certainly imparts no legal, obligation in the matter 
of assistance to a State attacked. The League Covenant’s 
provisions for mutual assistance as between members of 
the League are embodied in Articles X and XVI, which 
both the French and Italian delegations had perpetually 
in mind at Stresa. By the former, Members of the League 
undertake 

to respect and preserve as against external aggression 

the territorial integrity and existing political indepen- 

dence of all Members of the League. 

The effect of the latter, which is more precise, is that if a 
League Member goes to war in breach of its agreements 
under the arbitration and conciliation articles of the 
Covenant it shall, ipso facto, be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all League Members, which undertake 
to sever their own financial and economic relations with 
it, and to prevent it from maintaining such relations with 
any State whatever. More than that, the League Council 
shall recommend to the various States Members of the 
League what forees they shall contribute “ to protect the 
covenants of the League.” (Italics ours.) The same 
procedure, can (by Art. XVID) be invoked against a non- 
Member State which wantonly attacks a neighbour. The 
Locarno Treaty is, in effect, a more precise application 
of these provisions to a certain region of Europe. The 
essence of it is that in the event of an attack by Germany 
on France and Belgium, or by France on Germany, Britain 
and Italy would at once come to the defence of the party 
attacked. (It is worth noting that an armed occupation 
by Germany of the demilitarized zone on her frontier would 
rank as an attack.) 

So far and no further (it is in fact very far indeed) do 
this country’s commitments go. The conclusion of the 
proposed Air Pact would not enlarge them, for such action 
as that agreement contemplated would in any ease have 
to be taken under the Locarno Treaty ; the effect of the 
pact would be that as regards the air at least, instead of 
merely giving assistance to other States, we should be 
given it ourselves as well. Both Locarno and the League 
Covenant, it is to be noted, figured in the official Stresa 


SSS 


communiqué, and it may be assumed that they figure 
much more largely in the private conversations. Unde 
Locarno the two relatively disinterested guarantors gp, 
Great Britain and Italy. Both States now “ formal}, 
reaffirm all their obligations under that Treaty, and declay 
their intention, should need arise, faithfully to fulfil them, 
That is as definite and specific as words could make it, and 
distasteful as the assurance given will be to the four-square 
fundamentalists of the isolation movement here, it yj 
go far to dispel in France that intelligible fear which find, 
its natural expression in further increases of armaments, 
The League Covenant is referred to in less precise byt 
sufficiently significant terms : 

“The three Powers |Britain, France and Italy’, 
the object of whose policy is the collective maintenance 
of peace within the framework of the League of Nations, 
find themselves in complete agreement in opposing by 
all practicable means any unilateral repudiation of 
treaties which may endanger the peace of Europe, and 
will act in close and cordial co-operation for this 
purpose.” 

It has been stated unofficially that a committee is to be 
appointed at Geneva to consider how the provisions of 
Article XVI of the Covenant could be applied practically 
for such a purpose in case of need. That is a wise, if belated, 
step. The application of Article XVI (which the Covenant 
contemplates only in face of an act of war) will inevitably 
raise grave difficulties, and as far as possible they should 
be visualized and circumvented in advance. 

Certain subsidiary problems— if a question so charged 
with complications and dangers as guarantees for the 
independence of Austria is to be described as subsidiary 
—also figure in the Stresa communiqué. Apart trom 
Austria, to be considered at a further conference, to 
which Germany will be invited, in May, security and 
disarmament negotiations are to be pursued further, 
and the demand of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria for 
a revision of the armament sections of their’ respective 
peace treaties to be discussed with representatives of 
the Little Entente, The importance of each item in 
that programme is manifest, but the dominant problem 
at Stresa has been the organization of Europe on the 
basis of the League of Nations Covenant, supplemented 
by such regional agreements as Locarno, an Eastern 
Pact, a Danubian Pact. And of each of these it must be 
asked, how far will they make for security, how far 
will they facilitate disarmament, what will Germany's 
place in each of them be? Security and disarmament 
go hand in hand. Armaments, so far from diminishing, 
are inereasing in all countries, our own ineltded, and 
in several at an appalling rate. They are every nation’s 
substitute for confidence in security internationally 
guaranteed. Every State which, as Great Britain and 
Italy have just done at Stresa, reaflirms its pledge to 
defend the victim of attack, is strengthening belief in 
security and advancing the prospect of disarmament. 
But the Covenant pledges are within limits. elastic, 
and what we do not yet know is whether our repre- 
sentatives at Stresa conveyed the impression that we 
should take a broad or a studiously narrow view of our 
commitments. 

But the general exists for its application to the 
particular, and the immediate question is the. relation 
of the Stresa decisions to Germany. They certainly 
raise no difficulties for her. All her immediate difficulties 
are of her own making, due as they are to her sudden 
denunciation of the armament clauses of the. Treaty 
of Versailles at the very moment when the supersession 
of those clauses by a freely-negotiated agreement had 
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heen proposed. But good may come out of evil if new 
reality is given to a European security system in which 
Germany takes the place that is always open to her. 
Herr Hitler has made a good impression by agreeing 
to sign non-aggression treaties, even though some of 
the parties to them supplement them with separate 
mutual assistance pacts. His willingness, moreover, 


to renounce any weapons which other countries are ready 
to abandon, and to establish in the air a parity (with 
Britain and France) which could as well be fixed at a 
lower as a higher level, does indicate the possibility of 
not merely a 
armaments. 


limitation of 
pointed out, 


reduction but even some 
And, as the Italians have 


HE first and appropriate response to a Budget 
speech is a gracious expression of thanks for the 
blessings we are about to receive and those which we 
have received. The doctrine of sound finance demands 
gratitude for the record of the last year which closes 
with a surplus duly applied to the Sinking Fund. The 
“Great Expectations * which we may have harboured 
for the present vear are limited in their fulfilment by a 
prospective surplus of £5,610,000, which is swollen to 
£11,025,000 by the addition of £4,470,000 from the Road 
Fund, £800,000 from the heavy-oil duties, and minor 
items. This is not a very large amount for distribution 
if we may adopt the term used by Chancellors of the 
Exchequer for diminished taxation—but Mr. Chamberlain 
is to he congratulated on inaking a little go a long way, 
conferring appreciable benefits on considerable and 
necdy sections of the community. 

He has rightly recognized that the first call on his 
surplus was the restoration of the remaining half of 
the salary cuts imposed on Civil Servants, teachers, 
police and members of the Defence Forces—though the 
change is only to be effected on July Ist. It will cost in 
the current vear £4,000,000. A slightly larger provision 
in the current year (which will, however, require 
£10,000,000 in a full year) will help small income-tax 
payers by reducing the charge on the first £135 of taxable 
income and granting higher allowances for married 
persons and children. ‘The working-classes, and especially 
the children of the working classes, will benefit by the 
complete abolition of entertainment tax on seats up to 
éd.: and a wise and much-needed concession is made 
to the theatre proper by reduction of tax on enter- 
tainments where living performers take part. The 
smaller publicans are also to gain by reduced duties on 
licensed houses. There we have the sum of the blessings 
conferred by an amazingly elastic eleven millions. If 
this is not a Poor Man’s Budget in the sense in which the 
Budget of 1909 was so described, it is at least one which 
gives the utmost consideration, within the scope of a 
modest surplus, to those on whom the burden of taxation 
falls with special severity. 

But it is necessary to consider how this surplus is arrived 
at. The money withdrawn from the Road Fund is in the 
nature of a windfall. It will not be available as a per- 
manent source of revenue. It is derived from the taxation 
of motorists, and might be compared with the Post Office 
surplus, which is in effect a tax levied on postal com- 
munications, were it not for the fact that the latter 
provide recurrent opportunities for the advantage of the 
Treasury. Mr. Winston Churchill made a habit of raid- 
ing the Road Fund, and was severely and_ rightly 
criticized for doing so. But if it was regarded as a mistake 
to raid the Fund in his time, today such action is far more 
questionable, for road improvement and expansion are 
alike urgent in the interests of safety and as a means of 
employing labour on useful work. 





there is ene word in the Stresa communiqué which should 
give particular satisfaction in Germany. “ Revision ” 
has only a tentative and precarious foothold, but it is 
there. Austria and Hungary have asked for revision 
of their treaty status in regard to armaments, and it is 
to be discussed. If revision of those articles of those 
treaties is not excluded no discussion of articles of the 
German Treaty can be. | The principle of Article XIX 
of the League Covenant is reaffirmed. Altogether the 
harvest of Stresa is hopeful. It has been reaped without 
new commitments by Great Britain, but thanks largely, 
it would appear, to assurances that Great Britain's 
existing commitments will be punctually honoured. 














BUDGET CONSIDERATIONS 


The Chancellor of the. Exchequer is certainly entitled 
to congratulate the Government and himself on the 
successful issue of last year’s Budget and the prospect for 
this vear, for without the sacrifice and the prudence which 
distinguished the first efforts of the National Government, 
revenue and expenditure could not have been thus satis- 
factorily balanced. Yet it is proper to point out that the 
remissions of taxation last vear and this year have been 
made possible by cheap money and debt conversion, which 
have reduced the debt costs, rather than by economy in 
expenditure or amazing resilience in the revenue. 

Again, when satisfaction is expressed that the wage 
cuts are restored, that sixpence was taken off Income Tax 
last year, and that further remissions are granted to 
income-tax pavers this year, it is necessary to point out 
that taxation has been increased in other directions which 
have been opened up by the Protectionist policy of the 
Government, Customs duties have been imposed on a 
considerable scale, and these have been producing 
revenue drawn none the less really because indirectly 
from the tax-paver’s pocket. When Chancellors of the 
Exchequer impose duties on imports to the advantage of 
the revenue the income-tax payer naturally looks for 
an equivalent quid pro quo in respect of direct taxation. 
It is one of the disadvantages of indirect taxation that it 
tends to conceal the burdens that are laid on the public. 
Four years ago the revenue derived from Customs, Excise 
and Stamps was under 39 per cent. of the total revenue. 
Now it is 46.5 per cent. If in view of that additional! 
taxation considerable reductions were not made in other 
ways the total burden on the nation would become 
unbearable. 

The ten millions which have to be added to expenditure 
on the Defence Forces may not meet the whole bill under 
that head—as Mr. Chamberlain darkly hinted. In the 
present condition of world politics no one can say what 
load the Defence Forces may impose on us; though 
Budget day would certainly not be the occasion on which 
to go half-way to look for trouble of that kind. The 
cost of the depressed areas and of the revised insurance 
regulations, and of the measures which will certainly be 
pressed on the Government for dealing with uncmploy- 
ment on a generous scale cannot yet be foreseen. Mr. 
Chamberlain has always been in favour of meeting such 
expenditure as may have to be incurred on reconstruction 
work out of current revenue. One result of that view is 
unwillingness to undertake expenditure on a_ scale 
commensurate with the nation’s needs. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s schemes are now before the Cabinet. They are 
not modest measures which he is proposing. If adopted 
they will cost a lot of money. But it would be a very 
grave mistake to consider them only from a point of view 
which requires that they should be paid for out of revenue. 
From that point of view they could not be adopted ; 
and if these, or similar plans for providing constructive 
work, were turned down on these grounds, then we 
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should be faced with the continued expense of unemploy- 
ment, and the continued loss, to the public and to the 
revenue, through lack of spending power. The revenue 
has responded up to a point to the efforts made by the 
Government in restoring confidence and husbanding 
the nation’s resources. Cheap money has_ enabled 
expenditure to keep level with it, and cheap money 
may now also prove useful in financing loans for con- 


structive work which will inerease the number of earners 
and reduce the cost of the unemployed. Mr. Chamberlain 
has said nothing about these broader issues because 
as yet no decisions have been taken, and until decisions 
have been taken no question of expenditure arises 
affecting the Budget. But they are questions which ought 
to be borne in mind now, for they will involve Major 
issues of financial policy. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE gaps and seams in the fabric of the National 
Government yawned rather wide at the end of 

last week. It was a comparatively small matter that 
four days after Mr. Baldwin had declared his_ belief 
in the collective system the Colonial Secretary, Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, should have warned a Cambridge 
audience against the collective system as calculated to 
entangle this’ country in war. But the announcement 
most of the papers (except notably The Times, which 
wisely preferred not to) were able to make on high 
authority regarding Britain’s opposition to new commit- 
ments at Stresa was by no means a small matter. 
Everyone immediately and naturally asked who in 
London was in a position to make authoritative pro- 
nouncements on British foreign policy? The Prime 
Minister was at Stresa; so was the Foreign Secretary ; 
so was the Permanent Head of the Foreign Office ; so 
was the Head of the Foreign Office News Department. 
Mr. Eden was in bed. The source could not have 
been Mr. Baldwin, who was temporarily in charge of 
the Foreign Oflice in Sir John Simon’s absence, for the 
statement ran counter in all its implications to the 
speech Mr. Baldwin had just made to the Free Church 


Council. 
* * * x 


Actually the statement emanated from Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. The motive for this Treasury incur- 
sion into the field of foreign policy remains un- 
revealed. It may, no doubt, have been a desire to 
placate Conservative isolationists, but the — effect 
abroad could be nothing but harmful. Technically, of 
course, the statement was accurate—except in its 
emphasis and implications—but its immediate result 
was to elicit from Stresa the curt official comment that 
no attention should be paid to statements in London 
at a time when all the authoritative spokesmen on 
foreign policy were in Italy. However, the declaration 
is now well superseded by the conclusions of the Con- 
ference itself. 

* * * * 


The Assembly of the Church of Scotland next month 
should be a notable affair with the Duke of Kent as High 
Commissioner. The presence of royalty will add a more 
than usually festive note to the occasion, and I hear that 
in defiance of all precedent a ball is to be given at Holy- 
roodhouse during the actual period of the Assembly sit- 
tings. The King and Queen, of course, held some 
Drawing-rooms at Holyrood last summer, but it must be 
long since a royal ball has been held in the ancient palace, 
and it denotes a striking breadth of mind on the part of 
the Church authorities to lend their approval to what 
many of their predecessors would have regarded as so 
carnal a fixture in the week of their spiritual transactions. 

* * * * 

The assurance given by the municipal authorities at 

Rome that there is no truth in the rumours of a menace 


to that corner of the English cemetery outside the San Paolo 
gate where Keats and Joseph Severn and Shelley’s heart 


are buried, will be welcomed with vast relief by everyone 
who has ever visited that peaceful spot. The Chureh of 
St. Paul and the pyramid of Caius Cestius have their part 
in the scene, but its essentials are the greenery of grass 
and foliage and the simplicity of the headstones, especi- 
ally, of course, the familiar and poignant “ Here lies one 
whose name is writ in water ” over Keats’s grave. Many 
things have changed, some of them for the better, in the 
outward fabric of Rome in the past decade, but any change 
in the Keats’ corner of the English cemetery would be 
inevitably for the worse. 
* * * * 


British hotels, we are pretty constantly being reminded, 
are bad and indifferent as well as good. I doubt whether 
they deserve serious criticism as a whole, except perhaps 
by comparison with those of a purely tourist country like 
Switzerland. And I am impressed (and record my 
impression even though it means giving gratuitous 
commendation to a commercial concern—in which I 
have never had the smallest interest) by what the Trusi 
Houses, in particular, are doing for the reputation of 
the hotel industry in this country. Thanks to their 
central management and the high standards it sets, one 
can always count on getting from a Trust House all that 
a good hotel may reasonably be asked to offer. It may 
or may not be actually the best hostelry in a particular 
town or village—the good “ individual ” British hotel is 
a hotel at its best-—but you know in advance that it will 
not let you down, and very likely you know nothing at 
all about the other houses. Various other advantages 
accrue from the relationship of the Trust Houses to the 
central body and to one another, and the fact that they 
are run on the principle of disinterested management is 
a strong point in their favour, 


* * * * 


Lord Hewart is, of course, pre-eminent in his own 
sphere, and so is Miss Gracie Fields in hers, but the two 
spheres are, after all, distinct, and whether the dignity of 
the law is enhanced by the publication of photographs of 
the Lord Chief Justice of England arm in arm with Miss 
Fields (in Girl Guide costume) at a film studio, with Miss 
Fields wearing on her nose the Lord Chief Justice’s specta- 
cles (so, at any rate, it is stated, perhaps inaccurately, in 
one daily paper) is a matter on which opinions may not be 
quite unanimous. The dignity of the law, all things con: 
sidered, is an asset worth preserving. 


* * * * 


The latest Ministry of Labour figures showed that one 
of the largest increases in employment was in the building 
trade. The improvement is no doubt largely seasonal, 
but it is a good deal better than in recent years. A builder 
in a rural district in the home counties tells me that in 
that region he has never known so much work in hand, nor 


labour so hard to get, since 1920. In the loeal paper 


bricklayers were actually being advertised for at 1s. 9d. 
an hour, the standard trade union rate in the area being 
JANUS. 


Is. 43d. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: I. THE REAL PROBLEM 


By MAJOR B. 


OME three vears ago, I was asked by a friend to 
take an interest in some afternoon classes for 
unemployed men that were being started in the London 
Borough of St. Pancras. I accepted—chiefly, I think, 
because I didn’t see how I could in decency refuse. 

Like a good many other people. I had been shocked 
by the persistence of the scourge of unemployment 
since the War. I had sought enlightenment by reading 
and, at the end, was about as wise as when I started, 
Having soldiered for fifteen years, I had acquired some 
knowledge of men. As manager of a factory in South 
Germany during the desperate years 1929 and 1930, 
I had seen something of the meaning of Depression 
irom the point of view of industry. Finally, I found 
myself back in this country without a job and went 
through the bitter experience of beating round the City 
on a long and fruitless search, That, together with an 
open mind, was the equipment with which I started. 
In the last three years I have learnt something of 
a side of life that had previously been a_ closed 
hook to me, as it is, I believe, to a great number of 
people. 

The unemployment figures published monthly in most 
papers give the total of those whose names are registered 
on the books of the Employment Exchanges of the 
country as looking for work on a given day. This figure 
is today round two and a quarter millions, which is serious 
enough, What is not so generally realized is that a 
large proportion of the names on the books of the 
Kxchanges are constantly changing. The total number 
of those who find themselves out of a job in the course 
of a year, and who register at the Exchanges, is round 
about six millions. Some of these people suffer severely, 
in other cases their unemployment is not of long duration, 


But six millions represents half the total insured 
population. If one allows them an average of two 


dependants apiece, which is not a high estimate, we 
yet a total of eighteen millions of people who are directly 
affected by unemployment during the year. The EKmploy- 
ment Exchange statistics only refer to the insured 
population, Certain people who normally earn more 
than £5 a week are excluded, in addition to two large 
categories of lower-paid workers, those engaged in agri- 
culture and domestic service, and a number of other 
people who, for one reason or another, are not entitled 
to any form of benefit. There is obviously a considerable 
measure of unemployment in these classes also. Thus, it 
is no exaggeration to say that something like half the 
total population of the country has first-hand experience 
of unemployment, short or long, and its effects. I 
believe that there is grave danger in a state of affairs 
where one half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives and, what is far more important, thinks. The 
working of the new Unemployment Act showed that 
fairly clearly. 

In the distressed areas of the North, where unem- 
plovment is more severe and persistent, the problem is 
easier in one respect. All sections and classes of the 
community are brought into contact with it in a way 
that they are not in the relatively more prosperous 
South. As an ex-miner from Durham, who had come 
to London to look for work, put it to me, “ At home 
I did at any rate feel that, as an unemployed man, I 
still belonged to the community. Up there everybody 


T. REYNOLDS 


was more or less in the same boat. In London one has 
the feeling that we unemployed men have fallen clean 
through the bottom of the boat. and no longer have any 
place in society.” There is much truth in what he said. 

The unemployed of London and most great cities 
contain a high proportion of men who have always been 
casual workers. There are no complete statistics avail- 
able to tell us what their position was before the War. 
But it is obvious that, if the unemployment figures had 
been calculated on the present basis, they would have 
been a great deal higher than those normally quoted, 
which are necessarily derived primarily from Trade Union 
sources. Few of these people are, or ever have been, 
Union men. 

The total number of those registered at the Employment 
Exchanges who get absolutely no work at all during the 
year is comparatively small—not more than half a 
million, These constitute the official ‘“‘ Hard Core ” of 
unemployment. Another half-million average less than 
three months’ work in the twelve. A large proportion 
of the “ Hard Core ” and this other half-million are con- 
centrated in the Depressed Areas. Their position is 
desperate and their problem a special one. But this 
should not distract our attention from the far more wide- 
spread problem of the remaining five millions, who suffer 
from shorter periods of unemployment. There are 
many reasons for supposing that the general tendency 
today is in the direction of the extension of intermittent, 
as opposed to regular and long-term, work. 

The effects of what might be termed * under-employ- 
ment ”’ are very far-reaching. I know plenty of men 
who can, and do, work very hard for short periods—a 
few days, weeks, or even a month or more. But con- 
tinuous work, year in and year out, is a habit, like 
everything else; and it is a habit that a large number of 
them have lost. The number of different jobs that 
many men do in the course of a year is surprising, and in 
many cases they bear no relation whatsoever to one 
another. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that, as 
each job comes to an end, the man is driven to take up 
something as different as possible from the last, in the 
vain hope that this may prove more permanent. What 
the ordinary man hates more than anything else is 
insecurity. In this all classes of the community are 
at one. 

It is a paradox that.in our age of rapid change, security 
is the veriest Will of the Wisp. It leads those who 
pursue it ever deeper into the mire. The most important 
conclusion to be drawn from our unemployment statistics 
would seem to be that the only reasonably safe course is 
the bold one. If one starts off with that assumption. the 
whole picture begins to assume a different aspect. High 
though the unemployment figures are, the total volume 
of employment remains encouragingly large. Industry 
has been able to absorb practically the whole of the 
increase in our population since the War, and the last 
census returns show that the day cannot be far distant 
when the population will cease to expand. The thought 
opens up an entirely new range of possibilities. In many 
ways our situation is far more favourable than that of 
most other industrial countries. 

But, from whatever angle one considers the matter, 
one factor must always remain of paramount importance, 
In the last resort, everything depends on the temper, 
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spirit and skill of our people. Today, unemployment 
and the prevailing feeling of uncertainty are affecting 
these in many ways. Next week I hope to describe 
something of the work that is being done in the Occupa- 
tional Centres and Clubs to counteract this evil and to 


——__- 


work for the future. I do not believe that the problems 
of civilization can be divided into two separate categories, 
‘** Meanwhile ” and *‘ Permanent.” The measures applied 
to the first must have a profound influence on the very 
nature of the second. : 


THE KING AND HIS REIGN: IX. THE KING AND DEMOCRACY 


By E. F. 


FEW scattered episodes in the history of the Labour 
Party exhibit perhaps more pointedly than any 
general disquisition the broad-minded constitutionalism 
which has always marked King George’s dealings with his 
successive governments, and the flexibility of his attitude 
towards the growth of democracy. The Labour Party 
began to be significant at the General Elections of 1906, 
when it returned fifty-one members to Westminster, and 
showed that it was an increasing foree in politics. It 
was looked upon by quite liberally-minded men with the 
deepest suspicion as being republican and Socialistic in 
aim, and two years later it came into collision with the 
Crown in a manner which, though somewhat ludicrous, had 
a real significance. King Edward proposed in 1908 to 
pay a State visit to Tsar Nicholas IT, and as Russia was 
ina very disturbed condition, the two Royal yachts were 
to meet at Reval, and banquets and compliments to be 
exchanged at sea. This visit was welcomed by the 
President of the Duma as a formal recognition on the part 
of the King of the establishment of representative govern- 
ment in Russia, and gave great satisfaction there. But 
the Independent Labour Party in England saw it in 
another light : they called to mind how the revolutionary 
movement in Russia of 1906 had been suppressed with 
an iron hand, how members of the first Duma had been 
sent to Siberia without trial, and political agitators had 
So a month before the King’s visit was 
to take place Mr. Ramsay MacDonald wrote an article 
in the Labour Leader protesting against his * hobnobbing 
with this blood-stained creature.” The Labour Party in 
the House of Commons signed a petition against the visit, 
end Keir Hardie speke of it as officially condoning the 
atrocities of the Tsarist régime. The English Government, 
however, considered that a State visit would conduce to 
good relations between the countries, and the meeting 
took place. Directly afterwards the King caused to be 
struck out of the list of guests at his coming garden-partyv 
the names of three members of the House of Commons 
who had been prominent in this business, Messrs. Keir 
Hardie, Victor Grayson and Arthur Ponsonby. As 
Members of Parliament they would otherwise have been 
invited, and the King excluded them because of the poli- 
tical views which, it must be supposed, they conscientiously 


been executed. 


held and therefore had every right to express. The Labour 
Party held that the Crown was attempting to influence 
Members, and though to withhold an invitation to tea 
might seem a strange manifestation of unconstitutional 
usage on the part of the Sovereign, there was something 
to be said for such a view, since this was not quite an 
ordinary tea-party, nor was the storm that arose over it 
a storm in (or about) an ordinary tea-cup. 

The Tsar and the régime he stood for tragically entered 
again into English politics in 1917. Early in this year 
he abdicated on behalf of himseif and his only son, and 
the British Government, of which Lloyd George was then 
Prime Minister, conveyed to him through the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg the offer of an asylum for 
himself and his family in England. The Tsar accepted ; 


BENSON 


all, in fact, was arranged, and Germany promised not to 
molest the English cruiser which would convey them, 
Before they started another dispatch arrived from the 
British Government withdrawing the offer. This dis. 
patch has never been published, but it appears certain 
that, as Kerensky believed, the cause of the withdrawal 
was entirely due to internal political considerations in 
England, and that the Labour Party, in conjunction 
perhaps with extreme Radicals, still looked on the Tsar 
as a blood-stained creature, to harbour whom would be a 
disgrace to a free and enlightened country. In conse- 
quence, this kindly man, who, now deprived of all power, 
desired only a quiet domestic existence, was with his wife 
and family left in Russia to meet whatever fate Demo- 
cracy should decree for them. It is not contended that 
the British Government anticipated the murder of them 
all at Ekaterinberg: perhaps in that case they would 
have acted otherwise. It was by no means an innovation 
that England, a monarchical country, should offer a 
refuge to dethroned monarchs: Louis Philippe and 
Napoleon HI had both ended their days here without 
any international embroilment, and in this case the two 
royal families were closely connected, for King George 
was first cousin to the Tsar on his mother’s side, and to 
the Tsarina on his father’s. 

At the elections of 1918 the Labour Party only gained 
six seats in addition to those they held in 1906, but in 
1922 their numbers increased to 142, and with the 
slump of the Liberals, they became one of the two great 
parties in the State. In 1924 they came into power 
for the first time, being a minority in the House of 
Commons, and they held oflice for less than a_ year, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was Prime Minister, and at a 
political meeting at the Albert Hall, over which he 
presided only a fortnight before, the republican hymn, 
the ‘* Marseillaise,”” and the “ Red Flag” were enthusi- 
astically sung. He was also Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
with Mr. Arthur Ponsonby as under-secretary, and he 
made it his business to re-establish diplomatic relations 
with Soviet Russia, which could seareely now be con- 
sidered more innocent of bloodshed than the Tsarist 
régime. He also acquiesced in its appropriation of millions 
of English money which had been invested there, and, 
to reward it for its brigandage, held out hopes of an 
English loan. He must have led a harassed existence, 
for his Cabinet consisted of idealists, Socialists, Trade 
Unionists and other shades of opinion, and might indeed 
be likened to a collection of doctors and surgeons who, 
consulting over the sick-bed of Britannia, differed both 
over the nature of the disease from which she was suffering, 
and over the treatment which, it was hoped, might make 
her better. Throughout the short period of their office 
they were dismally worried by strikes, for the fact that 
a Labour Government was in power did not inspire 
much confidence in their electors, and there was continual 
insubordination among the elected in the House of 
Commons, 

But there was one man who extended to all members 
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of the Government, and indeed of the Party, whether 
they were anti-capitalists, communists, republicans or 
idealists, a frank and sincere cordiality, and that man 
was King George. Since the time when he came to the 
throne 14 vears before, he had engrossed himself in the 
study of current polities, and, personally, he held emphatic 
views on them. But he had been equally diligent in 
his dealings with his successive Governments to suppress 
any sort of bias, and now he proved himself to have a 
far juster comprehension of the position of a constitutional 
monarch than his two immediate predecessors, and perhaps 
than any other King who ever occupied the Throne. 
Queen Victoria had often given her personal antipathies 
too free a rein: she held that Gladstone in his advocacy 
of Home Rule was an enemy of the Realm, and time 
and again she had shown her hostility to him and to 
men like Sir Charles Dilke and Labouchere because 
they had opposed national grants to her children, King 


Edward similarly had fallen foul of Mr. Lloyd George 
for speaking in favour of women’s suffrage, and had, 
as already mentioned, refused to ask certain Members 
of Parliament to his garden-party because they had 
spoken against his visit to the Tsar. But King 
George seemed absolutely immune from such bias; the 
Labour Government, like all other governments, was 
there because such was the will of his people, and their 
It was largely 
owing to his profound conception of the rdle of a con- 
stitutional that England, in this 
tremendous expansion of democracy, was passing through 
a revolution, that revolution was neither republican nor 
anti-monarchical. On the contrary, it was Royalist. With- 
out diminishing the power of the Crown, King George, by 


will was his and his welcome theirs. 


Sovereign though 


his wise moderation and by his invariably ranging himself 
with the will of his people, was vastly adding toits prestige. 
[Ur. Benson’s next article is on * Social Changes.’’| 


AUDIENCES AND CRITICS 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HIS is an appeal on behalf of the serious Theatre. 
T I must make it plain at once, however, that I 
take a cheerful and sensible view of the Theatre. Some 
dramatists seem to think that playgoing is a civic duty. 
Jam not one of them. The Theatre is not a Temple 
it is what it always was in this country 
—a place of entertainment. There ought to be some- 
thing more than entertainment in a good play; but 
if, first of all, there is not entertainment, then it is not 
a good play, no matter how fine its emotions, how 
profound its ideas. Dramatic masterpieces, like Hamlet 
and The Cherry Orchard, are superb entertainments, 
They have to be. A dramatist has to co-operate with 
his audience in a way that is not necessary to the author 
of a book. whose readers can take their own time, re-read, 
skip, and generally adapt themselves to the work. 
Thus, a poor third act kills a play, but though nine good 
novels out of ten do not end as well as they began, 
But if people were compelled 


of anything : 


nobody minds very much. 
to sit through a reading of these inferior last chapters, 
there would soon be complaints. 

There is nothing startling about the fact that the 
serious Theatre should be entertaining, or the fact that 
a good deal of dramatic entertainment should be fit 
to belong to the serious Theatre. Intelligent adult 
persons should demand intelligent adult entertainment. 
This seems painfully obvious, and so it is—execept in 
the world of the contemporary English Theatre. This 
world appears to be dominated by a mythical being 
called the Tired Business Man. He is important because 
apparently it is his money we want. Sometimes he is 
simply called Box Office. Now it is true that those of 
us who produce plays in the West End of this city do 
hadly want somebody’s money, because the production 
of plays is a very expensive business. Rents, salaries, 
advertisement costs, all are high, and mount up in a 
hightmare fashion. And the ferocious competition of 
the Films not only reduces audiences but actually 
increases theatrical: expenditure. If the Tired Business 
Man is the fellow who is ready to buy cight stalls, at 
twelve shillings and sixpence cach, then he is the fellow 
we want. We must have him, or we perish. Unfor- 
tunately I have never met him, find it difficult to believe 
in his existence, and the only persons who do appear 
to know him are some of the dramatic critics. 





“ glimmer of intelligence about it. 


This brings me to my point. Apparently without 
knowing what they are doing, quite a number of our 
dramatic critics are busy hindering and not helping 
the Theatre. This is against 
what seem to me stupid and unconsidered judgements 
This is quite a different matter. It is a 


serious not a_ protest 
on plays. 
protest against a kind of notice that is at once friendly 
and ruinous. For they will say, in effeet—yes. as they 
have just been saying about a certain piece of mine— 
“This is a fine play, beautifully acted and produced, 
but don’t go and see it, you wouldn’t like it.” What 
is one to make of dramatic criticism of this kind? It 
seems to me mischievous from every point of view. 
I respect the dramatic critic who writes about a play 
as if it were a private performance for himself, who 
never mentions box oflices, who sees the thing purely 
as a work of art and not as a social event and a financial 
enterprise. After all, a critic is invited to give his 
opinion of the piece. It has nothing to do with him 
whether it is “* good Box Office ’ 
been asked to take a share in the production; he is 
not a representative of a Ticket Agency. 


or not; he has not 


Many critics, however, consider that it is part of their 
duty to act as a sort of dramatic guide to their readers, 
who expect to be told what to sce and what not to see. 
This is not unreasonable. My complaint is that many 
of these critics assume that their readers are half-witted. 
They are careful to warn them off any play that has a 
The result is that they 
are no longer on the side of the serious Theatre. With 
some further results, which readers may observe for 
themselves, as I have. Time after time, I have gone to 
big silly shows that have been heartily recommended by 
these critics to the Tired Business Man. The theatre has 
been nearly full, at high prices, the night’s takings amount- 
ing perhaps to about four hundred pounds. Yes, the 
tired business men have been there. They and their 
women have sat there in an ever-deepening gloom, and 
at the end of the performance have given a perfunctory 
clap, hurried their things on, and bolted for the nearest 
restaurant. The thing was really a dismal fiasco. On 
the other hand, time after time I have gone to see serious 
plays, against which the ordinary cheerful playgoer ha, 
been solemnly warned by these critics, and I have seen 
the audience sit entranced at the end, then burst into a 
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had a real 
enchanted. 
in, he had 


storm of clapping and cheering. They had 
evening of drama, had been enthralled and 
If a tired business man had found his way 
forgotten he was tired. 

It is a pity that dramatic critics are for ever condemned 
to visit theatres on first nights and no other nights. If 
they did their playgoing later, they would come to under- 
stand the difference between audiences who had been 
bamboozled in by showmanship and publicity, only to 
discover that the two-headed calf was yet again a fake, 
and audiences who were really and actively playgoing, 
eager, excited, happy audiences. I am not pretending 
that the dramatic critics are the only persons at fault. I 
happen to think that the whole Theatre here is badly 
organized, and that English playgoing, with its dining 
and dressing and supping, is a foolish business. What I 





SS 





ask is that an intelligent dramatic critic who . 
enjoyed a play himself should write about that play in 
such a fashion as to encourage his readers to go and enjoy 
it too. Ispent a good many years reviewing books, anj 
when I admired a book I used to try and review jt ina 
way that would almost compel the reader to go out and 
buy that book. It can be done. Now the  serioy 
Theatre is in a much worse state than serious publishin, 
is or was. It is battling against horribly heavy odds, and 
badly needs some fighting champions. If the critic fee, 
that he cannot join in, well and good. But I Would 
remind him of the old song about the negro preacher why 
was treed by a bear, and whose fervent prayer ended. 
“Oh, Lawd, if yo’ can’t help me, for goodness sake, doan't 
help dat bear.” Keep right out, or join in, Mr, Critic 
but do not interfere on the wrong side. 





ACCIDIE 


By Dr. W. 


HERE is a very mediaeval flavour about this word. 
Chaucer speaks of accidie as “ ye anguishe of a 
trouble hert.” and as making a man “ hevy, thoughtful 
‘and wrawe.”’ So an anonymous old writer calls it 
** slowthe yn God’s service,” and our dictionaries define 
it as carelessness in the performance of religious duties 
duce to discontent, melancholy or other such causes. But 
these generalizations really miss the point and confuse 
the symptoms with the disease. In the Middle Ages 
accidie was the bugbear of the monastic and cloistral life. 
It showed itself, no doubt, in slackness and perfunctori- 
ness in devotions, but this was due not to mere careless- 
ness, but to a flat feeling that none of it was worth while. 
It meant loss of zest in life and reality in religion, a 
creeping paralysis of the soul that left it defenceless 
before the slings and arrows of Satan. It was marked by 
melancholy, morbid fears and the loss of faith both in 
God and man, and it ended in moral disintegration and 
death. The author of The Imitation of Christ has it in 
mind when he says, “ Oh the coldness and negligence of 
our times, that we so quickly decline from the former 
love, and it is become a weariness to live because of sloth 
and lukewarmness.” 

That the monastic life should be peculiarly subject to 
the perils of accidie we can easily understand. Man is 
made for action as well as contemplation, and his religion 
is apt to turn sour on him unless he can find some practical 
outlet for the passion it engenders in his soul. Prolonged 
devotional exercises undertaken for their own sake soon 
become a weariness to the spirit as well as to the flesh. 
They must have meaning, point, and a practical purpose 
if they are not to issue in staleness, fatigue and spiritual 
nausea. There is always a danger of this when men are 
given to vain repetitions and much speaking. The old 
monks were well aware of it, and sought to counteract the 
mischief by various practical measures. They knew that 
Nature abhors a vacuum, and by such disciplines as the 
spiritual exercises of Ignatius Loyola as well as by encour- 
aging manual labour in garden and field, they sought to 

lessen the temptations of the unoccupied life—the greatest 
of which was accidie. 

And it is a temptation still. Something very like 
eccidie is the prevailing temper in a good many circles 
today. ‘That the War should have produced disillusion- 
ment and a kind of moral and spiritual ennui is not sur- 
prising. But even among the so-called bright young 
people who knew nothing of the War at first hand the same 
spirit is to be found. They do not, of course, speak of 
accidie, but they do confess in their own peculiar language 





B. SELBIE 


that they are “ fed up.” Among some of them there is, 
quite unnatural strain of pessimism and world-wearines, 
They doubt whether life has any meaning and whether 
anything is really worth while. Therefore they make 
business of pleasure-seeking and as long as they can hay 
a good time are not much concerned about anything else, 
But they are certainly not happy, and in their easy indif- 
ference to the deeper side of life they show all the syn. 
ptoms of accidie. Though hedonists of the more extreme 
type are only a small minority, their temper of mind and 
negative attitude to life may be found almost everywhere, 
The peculiar malaise of our time shows itself in an ostrich. 
like refusal to face the facts and duties which life in this 
modern world forces upon us. For many people their 
world is out of joint because it is out of perspective, and 
they must reoricntate themselves and their surroundings 
if life is to be worth living. 

Now it is quite useless to tell people boldly that only 
religion can show the way out of the present distress. f 
That may or may not be true. It depends on what is f 
meant by religions The old monks were. religiow > 
enough in a sense, but their religion did not. save them 
from accidie and from even worse sins. So there is 4 
vast amount of religion, or perhaps we should say religi- 
osity, in these days which is equally impotent. | The only 
way to real happiness and the only safeguard agains 
accidie and its hundred ills is to be found in a religion 
of action, in a life spent in the selfless service of God 
and man. This does not rule out contemplation, for 
any effective service must be deeply rooted in religious 
sentiment. But it docs rule out a_ contemplative fF 
religious life that simply consumes its own smoke. f 
The way to health in religion as in the body is by constant 
exercise, and it is the practice of the presence of God 
that counts, and is indeed the only sure way to its 
realization. Contemplation is not enough, and faith F 
without works is dead. 

It is not altogether a healthy sign that religious people 
in these days should be so much given to talking about 
their religion as though Christianity were a_ problem 
to be discussed rather than a life to be lived. Time was 
when if a young man or woman “ got religion ” they 
immediately showed it by giving themselves to goo 
works—Sunday School and Ragged School teaching 
slum visiting, local preaching, and the like. Now thes 
are more likely to attend Conferences, Summer School, 
Discussion Circles, where they may tear up by the roots 
the tender plant of their faith, not merely to see how its 
getting on but to show it to others, At such gatherings 
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too, there are endless discussions about applying Chris- 
tianity to social and other problems, and it is not always 
realized that it is necessary to have some Christianity 
before it can be applied to anything. Perhaps this is 
one reason for the common complaint that it is now so 
difficult to get educated young people to undertake 
anv of the spade-work of the Church. The fact is that 
they are suffering from a form of accidie for which 
honest spade-work is the only cure. 

And there is good reason to believe that churches too 
suffer from the same complaint and need the same 
remedy. The endless discussions about orthodoxy, 
order, methods, ways and means, seem to suggest that 
churches regard themselves as ends in themselves rather 


than as means to a higher end—the building up of the 
Kingdom of God. Meanwhile the work of foreign 
missions languishes, and direct evangelization at home 
is relegated to outside agencies. Many churches are 
afflicted with a realiy pernicious form of accidie, a dull 
feeling of the emptiness of their routine and the hope- 
lessness of their ideals. And the remedy is in their 
own hands. Their gospel is no cloistered and fugitive 
thing, but a Word of God like fire in the bones and sharper 
than a two-edged sword. Rightly conceived it will drive 
them down into the arena and out into the highways and 
hedges compelling men and women to come in. And they 
will have just what they give. In the effort to save others 
they will save themselves, The cure for accidie is action. 


THE POINT-TO-POINT 


By BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 


T has been said of the English that they take their 
pleasures sadly. I think that this is untrue. They 
take them not so much in sorrow as in earnest. More- 
over, cheerfulness keeps breaking through. The dogged 
determination of the Bulldog Breed comes to the aid 
of the Englishman out to enjoy himself. He allows 
none of the disadvantages of his climate to interfere 
with the serious business of his pleasure. He insists 
that his bread should be varied and sufficient, and his 
circuses elaborate and strenuous; and his formula for 
enjoyment is Sarah Battle's, but adapted to the spectator’s 
point of view. As an onlooker, he is all for the rigour 
of the game. 

These reflections were prompted by a visit to a point- 
to-point. This mecting took place on a green Midland 
hillside which for the rest of the vear is given over to 
the uses of agriculture. On one Saturday afternoon 
every spring it is a scene of surprising activity. A 
mushroom growth of marquees crowns the hill. Ranks 
of glittering motor-cars, methodically parked, cover the 
lower slopes. (They have already converted the only 
gateway into an alarming morass, in which they will 
slither and stick later in the day, to the ultimate benefit 
of helpful yokels who are at hand with sacks.) A fine 
array of bookies’-stands adjoins the car-park, and the 
rest of the hillside has been divided into various enclosures 
by means of miles of rope, and of wooden palings which 
have such an air of permanence that it is hard to believe 
that they were not here yesterday and that they will 
be gone tomorrow. This, however, is only another 
tribute to the Englishman’s determination to have 
everything done decently and in order, At a_ race- 
meeting. however small, he expects to find a paddock 
provided with a proper fence on which he can lean his 
elbows and talk knowledgeably about horseflesh or 
gloomily about prices—and he must not be disappointed. 
Rope will do well enough to separate the sheep from 
the goats: but wooden palings must enclose the horses 
and their owners and riders, and form a fitting barrier 
between them and the admiring crowd without. 


In this ordinarily deserted Midland ficld provision 
has been made for every one of the manifold needs of 
the race-goer. It may be for only one afternoon in 
the vear, but nothing is lacking. He can park his car 
on the course, in the thick of the fun, for a pound; he 
can park it among cowslips in a meadow for half a 
crown; he can (and frequently does, to the dislocation 
of the other traffic) park it in a ditch outside for nothing 
at all, Ife can sustain himself in marquees and at 


snack-bars, and with oranges, chocolate, hot-dogs, or 
ice-cream. purchased from itinerant vendors. He can 
play skittles, and have his fortune told. Then, turning 
to the serious business of the day, he can bet with the 
totalisator, or with a bookie hailing from almost any 
district in England. If he believes in supporting local 
industries, he has a fine choice of burly gentlemen from 
the neighbouring towns, notably the surprisingly named 
Alf Eighteen, known to all the village wags as “* Old 
Nine.” If he distrusts the soft Midland burr, he can 
do business with representatives of “ old firms”? from 
Liverpool, Doncaster, or Leeds. He can, in fact, walk 
up the long line of bookies’-stands and hear the odds 
shouted in almost every dialect from Thames to Tyne— 
a luxury which is not appreciated as it should be. 
Having made his bet, he can then watch the race from 
any one of a variety of vantage points. He can stand on 
the roof of his car, his field-glasses to his eyes, and his feet 
encumbered by rugs and sandwiches and his female com- 
panions, and enjoy a distant but comprehensive view 
of the whole race. He can stand by the ropes and watch 
the start and the finish. thus ensuring for himself the 
maximum of excitement, since in this situation he can 
see nothing of what happens “ out in the country,” and 
must contain himself as best he can until the reappearance 
of the horse of his fancy. If he be ghoulishly inclined, he 
can plod across a couple of fields and take up his stand 
by the water jump, having been assured by helpful 
habitués that he is likely to see plenty of ‘“ trouble” 
at that point. Or, if he insists on having his money’s 
worth of exercise as well as entertainment, he can con- 
trive, by dint of scrambling through hedges and pounding 
resolutely through boggy pastures, to see five or six 
jumps and follow the fortunes of his fancy in person as 


‘ 


well as out of pocket. 

Fortunate race-goer, for whom such comprehensive 
provision is made, such a complicated setting arranged, 
for the process of what is mysteriously described as 
“throwing good money after bad”! Fortunate bookies, 
enriched so steadily and so simply at the expense of the 
amateur of sport, whose pleasure must be purchased 
with such relentless prodigality before each race. Sym- 
pathy may be reserved for the silk-clad young man whose 
career in the teeth of an icy wind is abruptly terminated 
by total immersion at the water jump; and for the 
‘ager owner, watching through field-glasses the bright 
flash of his colours ** out in the country,” who sees them 
vanish behind the haystack that masks the awkward 
jump into Thatcher’s Lane—and waits in vain for them to 
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reappear. No commiseration need be felt for the sports- 
man whose good money has pursued his bad into the 
bookies’ wallets. The enthusiast who actually hopes 
to be better off financially at the end of a point-to-point 
is obviously an optimist of so exalted an order that 
sympathy would be wasted on him. Only by a judicious 
wager on the Farmers’ Race is money to be won at these 
meetings, I understand. Local opinion, although close, 
is invariably unanimous, and seldom at fault. It only 
remains to find a resident less reticent than the rest, and 
obtain from him the necessary information before the 
odds have made the whole affair into the annual joke 
that it is meant to be, 


EASTER 


By RALPH 
alert in Spam! <A phrase redolent of romance, 


colour, of religious solemnity. It is then that 
towns and cities throughout the peninsula are decorated 
with palms, banners, mottoes—symbols of sacred events 
enacted in Judaea centuries ago; then do cathedrals, 
churches, chapels lay aside their palls of mourning assumed 
during the holy time of Lent. 

What a sad aspect do religious buildings present to the 
traveller during the forty days preceding Easter! All 
Statues, windows, paintings suggestive of resurrection, of 
life triumphant, must be hidden till the victory of Easter 
Architecture is in seclusion; details of 
beauty become hermits, retreat into hiding until days of 
penance have passed. Little use in tracking down a 
famous reredos preserved in some Spanish cathedral. 
The noblest, the richest of these lie covered in the purple 
midnight of long draperies. Soft curtains overspread the 
golden altar-backs with long folds of solemn colour—cloth 
that is saturated with the glow of candles burning 
patiently within the sanctuary. Crucifixes are hung with 
dark velvet ;_ brilliant stained-glass windows are muflled 
into obscurity. Throughout the spacious gloom of each 
cathedral seeps unceasing music, the chants of priest or 
monk—little bands who intone endless prayers to God 
within the dark uncomfortable oaken privacies of the 
choir. Time is foreed into hushed suppression; — the 
wecks into holy expectancy. 

From Burgos, the city of Spain’s most elaborate Gothic 
eathedral, to Cordoba, whose cathedral rises from the 
interior of a Mohammedan mosque, did Lent characterize 
all churches in the same way. In Segovia, delight in the 
cathedral’s statuary had to be forgone for pleasure in its 
spaciousness or the glass of its clerestory. The sturdy 
military aspect of that in Avilia, a city whose encircling 
walls are reinforced by the east end of its cathedral, was 
softened by Lenten quiet. El Escorial, the monastery 
near Madrid constructed in the form of a gridiron by 
Philip II to commemorate the death of St. Lawrence, 
was sad with the chanting of hundreds of worshippers. 
Village churches through the heart of Spain followed the 
practice of their larger mothers. 

But the forty days of waiting passed. Lent blossomed 
into Easter. As periods of denial make fulfilment the 
sweeter ; as the dawn is more glorious because it is born 
from night; so was Easter more vividly beautiful in 
with Lent; because of the long prelude, the 
climax more memorable. 

Easter in Spain! The day of sumptuous processions 
and rejoicing ; the season of bull-fights ; the time when 
dark seforitas don their silk-embroidered mantillas and 
high combs, when sefors find excuse for more gaily 


rescues them. 


contrast 





And next week the countryside will have fallen asleep 
again. Hodge will have mended the gap in the hedge 
where the poor young gen’leman from Lunnon come off 
an’ broke ’is collarbone in two places. (They do say as 
folks standin’ on t’other side of brook could "ear ‘un 
crack loike pistol-shot.) Young Joe Pottinger at Clay’, 
Hill Farm will have brought back the silver mug to the 
sideboard for another year. For another year the hill. 
side will be silent. The wheel-tracks coverging on the 
gateway will have vanished; the cowslips will have 
reasserted themselves in the car-park ; and sheep that 
have stared with mild surprise at the bright bonnets of 
Bentleys will be in sole possession of the field, 


IN SPAIN 


flowered waistcoat and gaudicr sash; when everywhere 
flowers are rich, and the sun becomes more lazily jovial. 

From all churches religious processions pour forth, 
Progress ceases, Little use attempting to foree a vehicle 
against the oncoming flow of a procession. Even Good 
Friday opposes such movement. Of little avail was an 
English car at Consuegra on that day. Upon manipu- 
lating a narrow bridge into the town, that vehicle no 
sooner struck solid ground than it was forced to dive for 
the nearest convenient corner before the menace of the 
town’s entire population on parade. Being in Don 
Quixote’s country gave no inspiration to attack the pro- 
cession as some easily conquerable dragon! Sturdy 
rusties, men, old women, children flooded by. The privi- 
leged carried religious banners or paintings from the lite 
of Our Lord ; small groups were costumed in mysterious 
robes and masks which rose into conical hats a foot or 
more above their heads; at intervals a seore of men 
would labour by, bearing an elaborate group of statues 
depicting the Crucifixion ; innumerable were the crosses 
and candles. 

Saturday proved more kindly to traffic. But wisely, 
all touring was abandoned on Easter Sunday. It is a 
day of rejoicing. The smallest village contributes its 
praise of the risen Lord, Great Easter processions 
proceed from the cathedrals, which on that day display 
sacred treasures kept hidden during the rest of the vear 
from the curious eye. Disappointment, however, was 
waiting ; the government of the one-year-old Republic 
regarded such processions as too costly for justilication. 
Our determined rush from Cordoba to Seville was futile; 
the great parade from Seville’s cathedral had been 
rancelled. 

But Easter has already proved extraordinary, Exciting 
and unusual had been the experience of attending the 
morning service within the walls of Cordoba’s mosque. 
Western ceremonial was conducted in the oriental setting 
of a ** Mezquita.”” Long abandoned to Christian civilization 
by the Moors, this mosque now hears psalms from the 
Gothic cathedral implanted in its centre; its eight 
hundred and fifty pillars rising into horseshoe arches 
are now but an empty setting suggesting to the imagina- 
tion the atmosphere of Arabian Nights; its Mihrabs, 
or prayer-recesses, are now silent in forgotten beauty, 
their honeycomb domes being but lurking-nooks for the 
Christian chant and organ-tone. In_ the 
second largest Christian church in the world. the West 
East ; Easter Anthems 


echoes” of 


meets. the here, reverberate 


through architecture that recalls in colour, in form, 19 
varving, the words ‘* Scheherezade,” and, most often, 
the inexorable *“‘ Kismet.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By RCSE MACAULAY 

HEN I consider (as you may say it is impertinent, 

in both senses of the word, for me to do) the long 
train of gatherings of statesmen which has followed in 
the wake of the late European War of cursed memory, 
a faint doubt smites me. These agreeable assemblies, 
so eloquent, so exploratory, often so amiable, at which 
such a pleasant time is had by all—are they, have they 
heen, invariably held in the most suitable places ? 
The most suitable. that is. for clear thinking, for keen 
and sharp eristics, for those tremendous decisions by 
which conferences should overturn the destinies of the 
human race? I do not attend conferences, nor even 
committees, but I have a feeling that, should I do so, 
I should be too much lapped in content in many of 
the places at which they now occur to think clearly, or 
eyen to think at all. Had I been on Lago Maggiore last 
week, I should merely have strotled about and smiled 
Journalists seem divided as to whether 


at the view. 
the consultations oceurred on the mainland cr on 
Isola Bella. Either is delightful. but the island 


the more so. From the Castle of the Borromei, that 
haven of cardinals and counts, mistresses and countesses, 
one looks down on steep terraces of delicious and exquisite 
vardens, calculated to soothe and stupefy the minds of 
statesmen (other than Italians. who are more acclimatized). 
Gardens (I make no secret of it that I quote Karl 
recog- 


Baedeker, since his style will be immediately 


nizable) “ stocked with iemon-trees, magnolias, orange- 
trees, cork-trees, camphor-trees, eucalypti, magnificent 
oleanders, and other luxuriant products of the south. 
The view is very beautiful (evening light most favourable). 
Shell-grottoes, fountains (dry), and statues meet the eve 

However 
enchanting 


in profusion, but in questionable taste.” 
questioned by the fastidious Karl, this 
rococo litter pleases most beholders, and drugs the 
with sweets that languish on the aromatic air. 
Lulled in these flower; with dances and delight, the 


soul 


delegates of proud and alarmed nations meet and smile, 
stroll and gaze. C'est magnifique, they murmur, mais on 
ne fait pas de progres. 

{ suppose I shall here be reminded that. despite oleanders 
If so, 
all honour to our invincibly wakeful statesmen. Possibly 
Locarno may also be mentioned to me. But I maintain 
that. had Locarno been Turin or Birmingham, results 


and shell grottoes, progress was, after all, made. 


stil more striking would have been achieved. As to 
Versailles, where, despite its old-world grace, much 
Violent action did, sixteen years ago. indubitably occur, 
Versailles was practically an extension of the War, 
another battlefield, and it is admitted that battlefields 
can be beautiful without lulling warriors to lethargy. 
But mest of the great peaces, pacts. leagues, creeds, and 
world have made not in 
beilowered pleasure resorts where the dandled brain 


other unsettlements been 
dreams in sensuous content, but in cities loud and rude, 
where men hustle. streets scream. and tram bells jangle 
out of tune and harsh. It is in such surroundings as these 
that the world’s agonists have met and conversed and 
made history what it is. (A pity. you say? Perhaps : 
but that is not, at the moment, our concern.) The scenes 
of such arrangements have been, in the past, towns like 
Berlin, Vienna, London, Paris, Washington, the Hague, 
Utrecht, Breslau, Breda, Tilsit, Soissons, Carlowitz, Pas- 
sarowitz, Kalisch, Ryswyk, Nicaea. Worms, Trent, and 
Definitely not Stresa, the Borroraeans, the 
Balearics, the Scillies, Capri, Polperro, or Clovelly. 


so forth. 


Ludendorff 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Mir Ludendorff, der in diesen Tagen ins biblische Alter trat, 
erscheint fiir cinen kurzen Augenblick wieder ein merk- 
wiirdiger Mensch im Lichte der Offentlichkeit. 

Denn dieser Soldat ging nicht nur in Kriegszeiten seinem 
Berufe nach. Dieser herrschsiichtige und streitsiichtige 
Mensch schlug sich auch in sogenannten Friedenszeiten mit 
Gott und der Welt herum. Er wird heute in Deutschland, 
das reich an Helden, aber arm an Persénlichkeiten ist, sehr 


gefeiert. Der General ist heute dort beinahe popular. Aber 
diese Volkstiimlichkeit ist ein Missverstindnis. Aus dem 


Urteil der Menge hat sich Erich Ludendorff zeitlebens nichts 
gemacht. In diesem Punkte und in dem Charakterzuge der 
Unbeirrbarkeit und Unbekiimmertheit &hnelt er ctwas 
Englands problematischsten General, Herbert Kitchener. 

Erich Ludendorff kommt aus einer biirgerlichen Familie, 
in der es wenig Soldaten gab. Sein Vater war Landwirt, 
der Vater seiner Mutter Rechtsanwalt in Berlin. In 
Pommern, auf dem Gute Kruszewina und bei Késlin, wuchs 
der Junge auf, der als Dreizehnjihriger im Kadettenkorps 
zum ersten Maie ein Vorgesetzter, namlich Stubeniltester 
wird. Leutnant bei der Infanterie, spater auf der Kriegs- 
akademie und auf einer Studienreise durch Russland, kommt 
er als Vierzigjahriger zum Grossen Generalstab. Seine erste 
Ehe hat er mit vierundvierzig Jahren geschlossen und siebzehn 
Jahre spiiter scheiden lassen. Seine zweite Ehe, kurz darauf 
mit Mathilde Kemnitz geschlossen. dauert noch heute an. 

Berithmt wurde der FiinfzigjAhrige durch die Eroberung 
der Festung Liittich im Weltkrieg, wobei er sich an der Spitze 
der Brigade selbst den Weg durch die Vorstadte in die Festung 
bahnte. Drei Wochen spiiter schlug er fiir Hindenburg die 
Sehlachten im Osten, die von den Masuren wie die von 
Tannenberg. Zwei Jahre lang ist Ludendorff Generalstabschef 
im Osten. Erst im August des dritten Kriegsjahres kommt 
er mit seinem Hindenburg an die Spitze der Obersten Heeres- 
leitung. Nach dem Zusammenbruch geht der General nach 
Sehweden, wihrend sein oberster Kriegsherr nach Holland 
und sein Feldherr nach Hannover ziehen. Bald darauf ist 
Ludendorff wieder in Berlin und hilft dem Generallandschafts- 
direktor Kapp und dem General Liittwitz bei einem Putsch- 
versuch gegen die Reichsregierung. Nach dessen Misslingen 
schliesst er sich der v6lkischen Bewegung an und hilft Hitler 
drei Jahre spiiter den Putsch vom Hofbraiuhaus zu Miinchen 
organisieren. Er wird freigesprochen und kommt als 
nationalsozialistischer Abgeordneter in den Reichstag. Spater 
griindet er eine eigene vélkische Gruppe. 

Ludendorff ist cine Kampfnatur. Als es nichts mehr zu 
kaimpfen Iinglinder, Franzosen, Russen, da 
kiimpfte er gegen die Republik, gegen Ebert. Noske. Scheide- 
mann, gegen das “System.” Als diese nur noch Schatten 
der Republik waren, kinypfte er gegen die ** Judenrepublik.” 
Und als es diese schon nicht mehr gab, da die realen Miichte 
der Reaktion bereits ganz Deutschland beherrschten, da 
wandte sich Ludendorffs Kampfzeist gegen Abstraktionen. 
Von nun an waren die Juden, die Freimaurer, die Katholiken 
der Feind. In Front-und Zeit-Abschnitt steckt 
Erich Ludendorff noch heute. Es ist unwahrscheinlich, dass 
der Greis noch einmal die Fronten wechseln wird. 

Bei den Gratulationsempiingen, die Herr Ludendorff in 
seinem Hause an dem bayrischen Starnberger See abhielt, 
ging es nach dem grossartigen neudeutschen Zeremoniell des 
Dritten Reiches sehr feierlich zu. Der Reichswehrminister 
verglich den General mit dem Riesen Atlas, der eine Welt 


gab gegen 


diesem 


auf den Schultern trug. Die Reichswehr bildete einen 
Doppelposten. Der Feldmarschall schritt die Front einer 
Ehrenkompanie ab. Aber verschiedene Personen fehlten. 


Weder ein Repiisentant der Monarchie noch ein solecher des 
Nationalsozialismus war erschienen. Mit dem Haus Hohen- 
zollern und dem Haus Hitler lebt der General Ludendorff 
in emer Todfeindsehaft, die nicht einmal durch das Familien- 
fest des siebzigsten Geburtstags gemildert wird. Hier werden 
wohl noch Geheimnisse verborgen gehalten, die der gewOhn- 
liche Sterbliche nicht so bald erfahren wird. 

Ludendorffs Kampf gegen Freimaurer, Juden und Katho- 
liken hat etwas von der Tragikomik Don Quixotes an sich. 
Vielleicht tiberwiegt aber die Tragik des geschlagenen Soldaten, 

I, a, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“ Justice.” By John Galsworthy. At the Playhouse 
Tus revival of Justice is the first production of a Galsworthy 
Festival Season which has the backing of a large committee of 
eminent men and women, the interest of many of whom in the 
fortunes of the serious theatre must have been hitherto un- 
suspected. The composition of this committee encourages 
the suspicion that this Festival, as well as being a tribute to a 
respected writer, is also designed to form a suitable decoration 
to Jubilee Year. This is an extremely curious development. 
Not the least important element in Galsworthy’s significance 
as a dramatist was his success as a critic of the social organism 
of his period, and we should be more justified in presenting 
his plays in such circumstances and with such a purpose today, 
if practical attention had been more widely paid to the notes 
of protest that he sounded, Unfortunately much of his 
criticism is still depressingly applicable at this moment. 

These considerations, it must be admitted, do not apply 
to Justice, and on purely aesthetic grounds we should be glad 
that they do apply in so many other eases. For Justice and 
a few other plays belong to a certain stage of social develop- 
ment, and the very fact that they have played a practical 
part in redressing injustices—it is said that this play was 
instrumental in improving prison conditions, in modifying 
the rules concerning solitary confinement, and in humanizing 
the treatment of first offenders—tends to weaken their 
dramatie effect today. | Galsworthy was not, as for instance 
Hardy was, concerned with an analysis of cosmic defecs; : he 
Was a critic of a particular social organism, of a cer@.in set 
of social arrangements, and his treatment of a subject with 
properties less inherently tragic, because more remediable, than 
Hardy's, to some extent lacks the universality which would 
permit it to retain its dramatic force even though the cireum- 
stanees which originally lent it life had disappeared.| But 
even if this view is correct, Which no doubt many people will 
question, it would be absurd to assert that the effectiveness 
of “ustice has vanished. It has many admirable qualities, 
and one that might well be taken as a model by many con- 
temporary writers: when so much erudeiy and explicitly 
propagandist work is being written and performed, one 
cannot too much admire the way in which Galsworthy uses 
x dramatic situation to express his opinions, instead of putting 
iendentious speeches into the mouths of all of his characters. 
His subject here is not—as it was in Strife, The Silver Bow, 
2nd many other plays—the clash between two social groups, 
but the conflict between a single person and the organization 
of society, represented in this case by the law. The most 
moving part of the play is the scene where the weak thwarted 
Falder, committed to prison for forgery, is shown alone in his 
cell, driven to collapse by his own fears and his brutal sur- 
roundings and, with the purposiveness of an’ automaton, 
joining in the orchestra of banging doors which was _ the 
convicts’ only method of release from their enforced im- 
potence. Falder is the least articulate person in the piay, and 
his character is the most dynamic. Most of the others are 
static and without development ; what we know of them at the 
end of the play is precisely what we knew of them or might 
have assumed at the beginning. The most articulate char- 
acter, the eloquent barrister Frome, never lives at all; he is 
merely an animated megaphone. 

The present production is, on the whole, a good one. Mr, 
Stephen Haggard’s Falder is a superb performance, 
revealing the character, as Galsworthy surely intended, 
not as the central figure of a tragedy, but as a weakling 
unable to stand against the pressure of ordinary circumstances 
and calling for assistance from society. Mr. Evan John’s 
Cokeson, on the other hand, seemed to me a cheap and vulgar 
exploitation which, apart from making his own part un- 
intelligible, sacrificed most ef the effect of the scenes in the 
Jawyer’s office over which he presided, and the same might be 
said of Mr. Jonathan Field's pitiable incursions as the chaplain 
into the prison scenes. But these failures are offset by an 
admirable performance from Miss Ffranggon-Davies as Ruth 
Honeywill, and good acting from Mr. Arthur Wontner and 
most other members of the cast. Justice, twenty-five years 
after its first production, is still decidedly a play worth seeing. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


** Royal Cavalcade.” At the Regal 


Mosr film companies, after searching their news-reel file, 
have been assembling a Jubilee record of public events during 
the past twenty-five years. Royal Cavalcade, a British 
International production made at Elstree, is more ambitious, 
News-reel extracts are used, but they are blended with 
episodes reconstructed in the studio—for instance, a glimpse 
of Colonel Cody’s primitive aeroplane, taken at the time, 
is followed by an impression of Captain Seott arriving too 
Jate at the South Pole. An occasional connecting link js 
provided by the adventures of a penny, newly minted jy 
the year 1911. The penny changes hands, buys a paper 
with the news of the Sarajevo murder, is taken to the War 
as a keepsake, pays for a ride on the giant switchback at 
Wembley, and so on. The idea is good, but a coherent 
narrative is scarcely intended, and could have been achieved 
only by a process of drastic and arbitrary selection. The 
film is offered simply as a popular panorama, and the intervals 
between major events are filled chiefly with glimpses of 
changing social -habits—new fashions, new games, new 
dances, new entertainments, new ways of travelling and 
new ways of spending holidays. ‘The War has a long sequence 
—-rather too long—and the film closes with a_ patriotic 
crescendo : the King’s recovery from his illness leads to a 
vision of famous English kings of the past, while Land of 
Hope and Glory is sung by a boys’ choir, 

Royal Cavalcade is difficult to criticize because everything 
depends on what you expect from this kind of picture. 
Much of the detail is vivid and skilful, and the film runs 
with unfailing zest for over an hour and a half, but there 
are some queer lapses. A scene at the War Office, showing 
Sir John French and Sir Henry Wilson on the eve of war 
in August, 1914, might also have been taken at Madame 
Tussaud’s, and Sir Edward Grey, addressing Parliament 
during the same critical period, is an equally poor likeness. 
The seene of Lady Astor's introduction to the House of 
Commons, on the other hand, is well done, for Lady Astor 
plays the part herself, and there are many sharp and lively 
snapshots of period types and period tastes. <A hostile critic 
could certainly argue that there is something incurably frivo- 
lous about a picture which skates so persistently over the sur- 
face of events, but the producers would have got into a hopeless 
tangle if they had tried to go too deep. And the refusal of the 
film to deal with causes has a certain unexpected merit ;_ by 
showing a people drifting along in a state of cheerful uncon- 
sciousness it manages to convey a curious impression of destiny 
working somewhere out of sight. 

Royal Cavalcade will be generally released during Jubilce 
week next month. It is not an inspired masterpiece, but it has 
many effective qualities—and it might so easily have been 
much worse. 


“ Skylark.” At the Curzon 


Scppose that two recruits go. up in an army aeroplane for 
a flying lesson, each thinking that the other is the instructor, 
and suppose that the aeroplane is equipped for an attempt 
on the long-distance record and that the recruits keep on 
flying round and round the aerodrome because they are afraid 
to land. ... This excellent idea is the basis—or, rather, 
the whole substance—of Skylark, an ingenious French comedy 
which would be better still if the aerial adventures started 
a little sooner. The early sequences, concerned with the 
reluctance of the chief comedian to marry. the. daughter 
of his old employer, provide an excuse for getting him into 
the air, but they are too elaborate and too slow... However, 
once the acroplane takes off, and once the commandant of 
the aerodrome has to conceal his official fury from the 
journalists who hasten down to see the record broken— 
then Skylark begins to be very amusing indeed, It would 
have gained, perhaps, from a slightly more extravagant 
treatment, and a few of the jokes are repeated too often, 
but it is a very agreeable trifle, and M. Noel-Noel, so well- 
meaning and so inarticulate, is a comedian whom English 
audiences will certainly want to see again. 


Cn artes Davy. 
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Music 
Vaughan Williams V 

DcrinG the season which has just ended Vaughan Williams 
has given us two new works, a Suite for viola and orchestra 
and a Symphony. No two compositions by one man could 
very well be more diverse, and the general comment heard 
after the first performance of the Symphony was that it was 
so unlike Vaughan Williams. Superficially the comment was 
just. In spite of his academic employment. Vaughan Williams 
js no academician in the sense that having successfully painted 
a picture of cows in a field, he continues for the rest of his 
life to paint cows in fields. The truly creative artist always 
cheats expectation, and it is only after a lapse of time that the 
likenesses of masterpieces by one hand appear greater than 
their differences. I imagine that to a contemporary audience 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony must have come as a com- 
plete surprise after the * Pastoral,” and even now the three 
last Symphonies of Mozart, composed though they were within 
a few months, astonish one by their individuality, which 
overrides all similarities of idiom and personal style. 

The Suite for viola, written (need it be said ?) for Mr. 
Tertis, was conditioned in its make-up by the limitations of the 
solo instrument. It is a slight work, making no pretensions 
to greatness. For that reason its real quality was. I think. 
under-estimated. Critics of painting do not nowadays despise 
the water-colours of Mr. Wilson Steer. because there is 
nothing on the paper but the thinnest wash of colour. 
Vaughan Wiiliams’s scoring in this Suite is the musical equiva- 
lent of Mr. Steer’s technique. There is hardly anything there. 
but what there is * tells,’ because the instrumentation is 
applied with an exact knowledge of effect that is in itself 
astonishing, For Vaughan Williams's technique has sometimes 
seemed clumsy and fumbling. The only miscalculation here is 
in the Moto Perpetuo, which is ineffective because the viola, 
even when played by Mr. Tertis, inevitably sounds dry and 
scratchy in rapid passage-work. 

if the Suite was a transparent water-colour, the new 
Svmphony in F minor is painted in oils with a heavy impasto. 
which on first acquaintance did not always seem te have been 
handled with the same mastery. The texture of the music is 
often as thick as that of the ** London ~~ Symphony, but until 
one knows the work better, it is wise to remember that there 
was a time when the orchestration of Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony seemed muddy. This is the first time that Vaughan 
Williams has issued a Symphony without title. but his 
* Pastoral’? Symphony, at least. only derives its name from 
the mood and style of the music, and not from any descriptive 
details. It is the Symphony of a West-Countryman, as the 
London Symphony was, in the composer's own words, that of 
a Londoner, and fulfilled more truly than Beethoven's did 
the ideal of being inspired by a mood rather than by any 
pictorial ideas. 4 

The Symphony in F minor is at once robust and terse in 
manner. Vaughan Williams packs all he has to say into the 
space of half an hour, and even in the slow movement there is 
little of that leisurely contemplation which one had come to 
regard, on the strength of the corresponding movements in 
his other Symphonies, as one of his idiosynerasies. The 
whole is knit together by two themes of four notes each, out 
of which the material is constructed. The one is enclosed 
within the narrow compass of a minor third ; the other strides 
up by intervals of a fourth from F to G flat. It is the first of 
these themes which produces uncompromising harmonic 
results, that make some passages sound as * modern” as 
anything we have heard. Its fugal treatment in the Epilogue, 
which sums up the work, inevitably creates dissonances. 
The effect, however, is not one of perversity but of an austere 
strength. ~ 

These themes are in no sense ** mottoes ~ arbitrarily used to 
give coherence to a poetic scheme. They are the germs from 
which the musie grows into many various forms, some of them 
frankly popular in their cut, others impressively dignified. 
It is a true Symphony in the sense that it is a microcosm of 
human experience, and an original one in that it is experience 
related at first hand in a form which has grown out of the 
material and not been superimposed upon it. It was the 
humanity of the work that overcame any doubts the audience 
may have felt about its harmonic pungency and won for it a 
warm reception. DyNELeY Hussey. 


Art 


Eighteenth-Ceatury Painting 
Tur exhibition at the gallery of Frank Sabin covers two of 
the most interesting sections of eighteenth-century painting, 
namely the French and the Venetian schools, and it is extensiv« 
enough to bring out clearly the contrast that exists between 
the schools and the different tendencies which are apparent 
in each of them considered separately. 

The sudden recovery made by Venetian painting in the 
eighteenth century is at first sight one of the mysteries in the 
history of art. Venice was at that moment in a decline, 
impoverished by protracted struggles with the Turks, ending 
in the loss of ail her colonies and of the most important part 
of her trade, which had in any case been reduced by the 
rivalry of the Western powers. There was every reason, 
therefore, to think that Venice. which had ceased to be a 
first-rate power politically. would also have ceased tobe of 
importance aesthetically, and yet exactly the contrary 
occurred and, with a sudden burst of energy, she regained 
the position which she had lost in the seventeenth century 
and within a few decades produced a flourishing school of 
which Tiepolo, Piazzetta and Guardi are but the most brilliant 
representatives. But this sudden expansion becomes less 
remarkable if we examine inore carefully the kind of painting 
produced, Just at the moment when the Baroque was dying 
in Europe, to be succeeded in the more progressive countrie < 
by the Rococo or the neo-classical movement, Venice suddenly 
took up the dying style, and gave it a new lease of life. 
Venetian eightcenth-century painting was therefore not «a 
step forward towards a new style: it was the final flowerin:: 
of a style superseded elsewhere, and was therefore perfectly 
suited to a social backwater of great elegance where a com- 
mercial society which had turned itself into an aristocracy 
was dying in its vast palaces, the walls of which invited the 
brush of a great decorative painter like Tiepolo. This curious 
passage in European painting is represented at Sabin’s by 
two brilliant Tiepolo skctches aud Piazzetta’s Portrait of a 
Young Sculptor (34). ° 

The group of French paintings is much more varied and 
represents the most important tendencies which appeared 
in this school in the eighteenth century. There are, unfor- 
tunately, no works by Watteau, but his group is represented 
by several small Lancrets. Watteau and the other early 
Rococe painters catered principally for the bankers and 
the wealthiest members of the bourgeoisie who attained to 
a position of the greatest importance at the end of Louis XIV’s 
reign and under the Regency. It was they who fostered the 
beginnings of the Rococo in decoration, and in painting they 
found the equivalent in the stvle of Watteau which, compared 
with the pompous Baroque of the court style during the 
later vears of Louis XIV, can be called realistic. This style, 
typically displayed in Lancret’s La Promenade (18), was taken 
up by Fragonard and Boucher and by them turned into the 
directly voluptuous full Rococo style associated with the Court 
of Louis XV, of which Boucher’s Mile. Nellie O° Murphy (7) 
is an admirable example. Meanwhile, the rising bourgeoisie, 
the opinions of which are most clearly seen in the writing, 
of the philosophes, had turned against this kind of frank 
appeal to the senses. Instead they praised the simple 
domestic seenes of Greuze, Diderot’s favourite painter. The 
two portraits of the artists’ daughters (14) have all the qualities 
of simplicity, domesticity and sentimentality which made 
Greuze so palatable to his bourgeois contemporaries, and the 
Young girl with a kid (15) has just that added sauce of veiled 
sensuality which would appeal to the large element of the 
Rococo man which lay hidden in Diderot and burst out, 
among the savage satire, in a book like La Religieuse. It is 
unfortunate that the one great realistic painter of the middl+ 
of the century, namely Chardin, is not represented at Sabin’s. 
He was greatly admired by Diderot, who however also found 
much that he sought in the incipient classicism of Hubert 
Robert whose Ruined Temple (25) combines a reference to the 
splendour of ancient Rome with the appeal of the picturesque. 
The classical movement which was so closely identified with 
the democratic party and the Revolution reached its highest 
expression in David, whose Portrait of Mme. Tallien (10) 
shows how far French painting had advanced from its position 
at the beginning of the century. 

Antuony BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


An Easter Bourne 

If anyone wishes to see a beautiful thing at Easter time, he 
could scarcely make a mistake in visiting any district where 
the plum tree is cultivated; and the plum of plums is the 
Pershore, not only the particular variety which goes by that 
name, but all that flourish in the Pershore and Evesham 
districts. One of the most gorgeous views in England is 
now at its best. The leaf is rather late and the blossom rather 
early, so that there is no qualification of the whiteness which 
covers the vale of Evesham and spreads below any observer 
on the low slopes below the Malvern Hills. Last year’s suns 
have ensured a rich blossoming, and, though excesses of the 
weather have done injury, enough beauty remains to offer a 
supreme feast. The valley of the Teme, near Tenbury, is 
in some regards richer and lovelicr, but not at the height of 
the plum blossoming. It happens by an accident, of which 
we may wisely take advantage, that Easter in England is 
timed to meet an ideal celebration of its meaning. How 
resurgent our world appears ! 

* * * # 

More Brown Squirrels 

Two attempts have been, and are being, made to multiply 
the brown native English squirrel, which is thought to have 
suffered at the hands of the transplanted grey. It is certainly 
much rarer than of old. One experiment, made by a private 
donor, in the desirable grounds of Whipsnade, has been, 
one may say, a success, though a casualty or two has occurred. 
Whether the aggressor was a grey squirrel is not proved ; 
but Whipsnade is not far from Woburn, where this American 
rat was first multiplied in large numbers, and from which it 
spread with alarming celerity. Another attempt is to be 
made near Newcastle with a consignment of breeding pairs 
procured in the South. 

X* * * * 


Omnivorous Virtues 

Now perhaps the chief cause of the invincibility of the grey 
squirrel is its readiness to eat any sort of food. In South 
America (as Buffon recorded long ago) it proved a wholesale 
destroyer of maize or Indian corn. Since its importation into 
England it has been seen to eat young birds, young rats, eggs, 
corn, bulbs, green tips, bark and all sorts of nuts. The red 
squirrel is much less catholic. It is not exclusively vegetarian. 
Red robbers have been seen raiding the rooks’ nests, not of 
eggs, but young birds. Like the rest of the tribe, it is in- 
quisitive and sharp-toothed and will stray from its proper 
dietary ; but it is essentially a kernel-eater. With what 
neatness it holds a nut in the front paws and with what precise 
speed it cuts a hole in the shell, always in the same place, and 
extracts the nut. Its particular adaptation is obvious, and 
one may say that it will be unlikely to flourish in any place 
where some congenial form of nutty food is not easily pro- 
curable. Incidentally, if young squirrels are found, as in one 
experience known to me, apart from their parents, they are 
reluctant to take any food, but can be induced to drink milk 
if offered in the warm palm of the hand. No pet becomes 
more fearless or more merry. 

* * X* * 

Winter Warblers 

A controversy, of which signs have appeared in many 
places, has been stirred by the announcement that the black- 
cap, a characteristic migrant, has wintered in South England. 
Those who disbelieve in the observation argue that both the 
cole-tit and the march-tit (whieh have been encouraged by 
garden nuts and fat) have black heads and are easily mistaken 
by the less scientific observer. This, of course, is true. A 
friend of mine, who was visiting Cyprus, excited focal ornitho- 
Jogists by reporting that he had seen a black-cap. An imme- 
diate investigation proved it to be a cole-tit. Such a mistake 
has often been made, and some of the black-caps seen this 
winter were possibly tits. Nevertheless, two observations at 
any rate from Sussex scarcely admit of question. In one 
case the bird was caught by a well-known aviculturist, and 
in the other the bird was, I understand, watched at close 
quarters, again and again, by capable ornithologists, who 
had no doubts at all. There is no inherent unlikeliness in such 
an event. It may be commoner than we think, How large 





a proportion of the black-caps that we are aware of in summer 
betray themselves only by song or nest. 
* * * 
The Hedge-layer 
Near my home the other day I went out to see a specialist jn 
hedge-laying demonstrate before school children and _ |Joca} 
craftsmen. He told me in incidental talk that he had been 
in Essex and had never had so many excellent pupils. I have 
since discovered that these pupils were chiefly unemployed 
men from various industries, and they proved extraordinarily 
skilful and teachable. Some of them have now found employ. 
ment with farmers. Their skill is referred to in the lates¢ 
edition of Rural Industries, published quarterly on behalf of 
the Bureau (6 Bayley Street, London) at the price of twopence, 
And this is not the only example of the transference of the 
industrialist to the rural occupation. Seven miles of the 
Penistone by-pass road have been “ dry-walled”’ most skilfully 
by unemployed men who were previously steel-workers. The 
seale of such experiments is, of course, small, but the revival 
of the country craft is a very real thing ; and there is room 
on the land in genera! for tens of thousands of men—in reclama- 
tion, drainage, and upkeep as well as in cultivation, 
* * * * 


The Toll of the Roads 

Most motorists in the country have perhaps noticed this 
spring the abnormal number of victims of the Juggernaut 
wheel. One reason has been the excessive multiplication of 
the rabbit and the early breeding of the species. Many 
hundreds of young rabbits have been killed, most of them 
probably at night. The old rabbit is utterly dazed by the 
light and loses its head. The young rabbit is paralysed. 
Avery spring the destruction of frogs and toads is immense, 
No animal is more exclusively possessed by the idée fixe than 
toad or frog, when, recovering from its hibernating stupor, it 
decides to make for the breeding point. It goes perfectly 
straight, undiverted by any sort of obstruction, and is doubt- 
less beyond the power of using other mentalities than the one 
absorbing interest. 

* * * * 

The strange story told last week of the battle of swallows 
and swifts at the St. Joseph mission in California is not 
stranger than a second tale told in a technical magazine of 
forestry produced in the same locality. Now both German and 
Russian men of science have keen making experiments for the 
purpose of discovering how birds, and perhaps other animals, 
acquire their sense of direction or orientation. The experi- 
menters believe that this information is supplied by electrica! 
waves. These sensitive beings are “ receivers,’ bombarded 
continually by etherial waves. Homer pigecns were made, 
in experiment, to pass on the:r journey over the towers 
of a broadcasting station, and flew quite straight to their 
destination until the antennae were charged with a particular 
high frequency wave, when the birds lost all sense of direction, 
recovering only when the current was turned off. The tale 
appears in the discourse on forestry because later experimenters 
have sought and, it is alleged, found the same sort of instinet, 
that is sensitiveness to radio waves in trees, which are checked 
and stunted at particular spots owing to ** criss-cross currents.” 
The discoveries are said also to explain the successes of the 
divining rod and the liability of certain trees in certain places 
to lightning stroke. It is unwise to disbelieve anything in an 
age of new wonders; but one of the difficulties of the wave 
theories (which are new only in their greater precision) is that 
birds lost direction in a mist. Migrating birds, homer pigeons 
and even the pheasant may become quite at a loss in any mist. 
The fact is not, of course, fatal to any theory. The mist may 
very well upset the mentality of the animal and make it Jess 
than commonly sensitive to sense impressions. 


r * a * * 
A Correction 


In a recent note some account was given of a eure for 
apple seab. Scab, the very worst of the fruit’s maladies, 
appeared as seale, which is of less account. It would be 
a pity if people used their refuse lubricating oil plus a modicum 
of petrol for the wrong disease. The ingenious diseoverer of 
the remedy was Sir Arthur Nance, working in Ireland. 

W. Beacu ‘Thomas, 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our * News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
‘ over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Spectator. |} 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS OF INDIA 
[To the Editor of Tuk Spectator. | 


Sir,-In the recent discussion in Committee as to whether 
or not there should be a Preamble to the India Biil declaring 
the policy of Parliament regarding the ultimate Constitutional 
status of India, Colonel Wedgwood saw fit to make the 
following remarks : 

* A preat many people in India, like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. Jayakar and others, have been clamouring for some statement 
of policy. Will these people be really disappointed if this does 
not yo in? Will they be in the least affected by the Government 
Amendment ? I say emphatically that they will net. These 
people accepted Federation, but they found, when the Bill was 
mtroduced, that Federation was unpopular in India, and that, 
if they were to retain their hold upon Indian opinion, they must 
tind some reason for changing their minds. They changed their 
minds on the absence of a Preamble from this Bill. What really 
changed their minds was the attitude of the Indian people. . - .” 

It may be recalled that both Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. Jayakar had long since committed themselves to quite 
definite views on the subject of a formal declaration on the 
future Constitutional Status of India. They had_ been 
prompt to note the silence of the White Paper on the subject, 
and, on July 26th, 1933, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, supported 
by Mr. Jayakar, addressed a Memorandum to the Joint 
Select Committee, at the very beginning of which he said : 

‘I have come to the conclusion that no constitution which 
fails to satisfy certain essentials wil! meet the needs of the situation 
in India, or rally round it a sufficient body of men willing to work 
it in the spirit in which it should be worked. In my opinion those 
essentuuls are: ... 

(5) The constitutional position of India within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations to be definitely declared in the Statute.” 

In the concluding paragraph of his Memorandum, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru re-states his position as follows : 

“Tt seems to me to be vitally necessary that the constitution 
itself should provide for India’s equality of status with the other 
Dominions, as soon as she is able to set up under an Act of Parlia- 
ment complete responsible government.” 

With these views Mr. Jayakar concurred. Ife did more. 
He associated himself with his other colleagues of the British 
Indian Delegation to the Joint Select Committee, in a 
Memorandum, dated November 17th, 1933, to the Committec, 
at the outset of which the signatories state: ** We consider 
that the Preamble to the Constitution Act should contain 
a definite statement that the * natural issue of India’s consti- 
tutional progress is the attainment of Dominion Status.’ ” 

When both Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar noted, 
upon the publication of the Joint Sclect Committee's Report 
and of the India Bill that no such formal statement as they 
had deemed to be essential to satisfy Indian opinion on this 
aspect of the problem was apparently contemplated, they 
naturally criticized its absence. To attribute this to a 
change of opinion on their part on the question of Federation 
or to a desire “ to retain their hold upon Indian opinion ”’, 
by tinding an excuse for “ changing their minds” on the 
juestion ef Federation is not in accordance with facts, for 
they remain firm supporters of Federation. 

Colonel Wedgwood is entitled to his Cwn views on Federa- 
tion, but he is not entitled to allege that Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Mr, Jayakar have changed theirs, or to attribute 
unworthy motives to these two distinguished Indian public 
men. who are not present in Parliament or in this country 
to contradict him or to defend themselves.—--Yours faithfully, 

265 Strand, W.C, 2. Hy. S. L. Ponak. 


1914 AND 1935 

[To the Editor of Tur Srectaror.] 
Six. Your article 1914 and 1935” still leaves unanswered 
the vital question implied in Mr. Bevan’s letter, “ Could 
public opinion here ever be reconciled to the policy of sending 
out Englishmen to death and mutilation in defence of a 
system of collective security, even though no British interest 
were directly involved ?” If not, then we should studiously 
avoid entering any system of collective security in Kastern 


~ 


Europe, and leave Russia and Germany to make their own 
terms, endeavouring only to localize the almost inevitable 
conflict. It is no answer to assert that “* Peace is Indivisible,” 
a hypothetical statement depending upon the interpretation 
no less than upon the extent of cur own commitments, for 
this is to assume, in advance, the inevitability of British 
intervention. I submit that the present temper of public 
opinion in England does not warrant this assumption. 

It may be true that we must take risks for peace ; but in 
this case let our commitments be positive and clearly defined. 
Nothing short of an unconditional promise of British inter- 
vention in defence of the status quo could possibly make 
collective security effective in Eastern Europe. Given this 
promise, you ask, is it conceivable that Germany will defy 
the concert of Europe? I suggest that it is not only con- 
ceivable, but even probable, that Germany and Japan, 
together, might before long be in a position to defy the world. 
Is it indeed so certain that the mere promise of British inter- 
vention would “save the European peace system”? If 
this doubt be conceded, is it then suggested that the frontiers 
of Eastern Europe are now so equitably drawn, so vital to 
British interests, and so indispensable as bulwarks of world 
peace, that we must pledge British lives and British treasure 
to their defence ? 

Sooner or later there must be war, or drastic territorial 
revision, in Eastern Europe. The elaboration of “a col- 
lective peace system” can only hinder a peaceful settlement 
of the real conflict of interest which lies between Germany 
and her Eastern neighbours, and increase the danger that 
** peace’ might have to be defended, by operating to per- 
petuate conditions which are intolerable to the greatest 
military power in Europe. By participating in such a system, 
and thus inevitably ceasing to be a mediator, this country 
might seal the doom of compromise, and at the same time 
incur obligations which our citizens would not be ready to 
meet in case of need.—Yours, «c., 

Chevithorne Barton, Tiverton. BP. G. HWearucoat Amory. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srectaror.] 
Srr,—In your issue of April 5th you comment : “ Is it con- 
ceivable that Germany would ever attack Russia, or Russia 
. even reasonably probable that such 
into the field against 


Germany, if it was . 
an action would bring this country . . 
the aggressor ? ” 

But what would be the practical value of this theory in a 
situation like that of 1914, when Germany and Russia each 
attacked the other in the belicf that the other was the aggres- 
sor? Does any country ever “ attack” another except in 
** self-defence ~*~ ?—Yours, &c., W. P. Ker. 

[With the League Covenant and the Keilogg Pact in exis- 
tence there cannot be a situation like that of 1914. To fire the 
first shot is today a breach of treaty, and the peace-keeping 
States must unite against the State that fires it—Ep. The 
Spectator. | 


PEACE AND WAR 
[To the Editor of Tre Spectator.) 


Sir.—Thanks to Sir F. Maurice's second letter, I understand 
better his use of the comparison between increase of armaments 
and increase of police. The similarity appears to lie in the 
preservation of order by a display of force, which is not 
necessarily used. ‘The difference, which I make out to be vital, 
is that the armed forces exist and are trained for the method 
of killing ; the police exist and are trained for other methods 
than those employed by the criminal: Sir F. Maurice admits 
himself that the Police have to call in the military when thev 
want to take exceptionally violent measures: that destroys 
the value of the comparison between the two. 

However, let us return to the admitted similarity. The 
value of a display of force seems to consist in a sort of bluff: 
* If we have a sulliciently large force, no one will dare provoke 


us to use it.’ Is not this, honestly, the idea behind the 
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cefensivist point of view ? But surely, the value of this bluff 
is simply nil wnless we are prepared to use it in certain 
circumstanees. Otherwise. any nation who chooses to call the 
biuff—such as Japan in China--works her own will undis- 
turbed. But, therefore. it follows that in approving an 
increase in armaments an Archbishop is approving the method 
of bombing and killing in circumstances dependent on the 
will of other nations. I agree with Sir F. Maurice that one 
coes not abolish bombing by saying that it is a crime. If 
bombing is—as we conceive it to he-—a sin, we abolish it by 
the very simple method of not fighting. It takes two to make 
a war; any fool can just not fight. If we want to make sure 
of not fighting, we can do so by having no air force. If other 
nations like to sin. we shall not stop them by sinning too; if 
we could, the last War should have done so; but naturally 
we cannot cast out Beelzebub by Beelzebub. It seems a pity 
that Archbishops should endeavour to do so. 

In answer to Mr. Campbell's letter I think it should be said 
that I do not hope personally that the nation will follow a 
Christian policy. IT am arguing as to what Christians should 
do. Mr. Campbell seems to suggest that because we do not 
try. or do not succeed in following out all Christ's commands 
literally, we should not try to follow any of them at all. If 
we fail to “* Take no thought for the morrow,” that does not 
alter the command, and I fancy that a Christian who said that 
he would not obey any of Christ's commands until he obeyed 
them all would never begin to obey them at all. All defen- 
sivists seem to ignore the perfectly plain fact that it is quite 
simple to avoid fighting and murder by just not doing it ; 
it requires no money, men, material, organization—only a 
willingness to die.--Yours, &ce., 

P. M. Greper, Charterhouse Missioner. 

40 Tabard Street, SuE.1. 


AN ECONOMIC PLAYGROUND FOR 
GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tre Sprcraron.} 
Sin. -Miss Charlotte Cameron surely forgets that it is not 
the Imperial Government but the Overseas Dominions with 
whom the question of what were once German Colonies mainly 
rests. It may be interesting to recall at least one version 
of how Germany obtained her portion of South West Africa, 
In 1895, when I was returning from Cape Town in the old 
* Norman, Captain Bainbridge commanding, I was seated 
next but one to him, and several old South African friends 
heing round him, he told many stories of the earlier days. 
Once, he said, when on an outward voyage he had a German 


Mission on board. whose Jeader after the Bay and Madeira’ 


became very ingratiating, and asked many questions regarding 
the west coast. He asked also to see charts of the coast, 
and these were duly displaved. as Captain Bainbridge wished 
to know what lay behind, and in the end it came out. 

The Mission was on its way to annex what afterwards 
became German South West Africa, and among other papers 
its leader produced the copy of a letter from, if I remember 
rightly, Lord Granville to Bismarck. in which he said the British 
Government would only be too delighted to have so friendly 
a neighbour in South Africa as Germany. Immediately 
the steamer was alongside the wharf, Captain Bainbridge 
took a hansom to the office of a Cape Town editor and 
member of the Cape Town parliament whom he knew, and 
passed on the news. The response was, * But that is impos- 
sible ; for when we proposed to annex the territory the Home 
Government refused its sanction, and gave us a_ binding 
promise that no other than the Cape Government would be 
permitted to occupy the territory.” “ Therefore,” he said, 
“These people have been pulling your leg.” A short para- 
graph, however, appeared in the evening’s paper repeating 
the rumour, and recalling the premise of the Home Govern- 
meat. 

‘bhe German Mission chartered a small sailing vessel. went 
up the coast and within, I think, two weeks planted the 
German flag. Today The Union of South Africa may have 
more to say than in that earlier day regarding the disposal 
of the territory ; and while preserving the friendliest possible 
fecling to Germany, the return of her lost colonies bristles 
with difficulties, not of the making of the Imperial Government, 
nor of those of the Dominions.—I am, &c., 

Wellington Chambers, Ayr. Jaurs A. Morris. 


PERSONAL LUXURY AND PUBLIC NEED 
[To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.] 


Sir,—-It is useless for me to attempt to argue with Canon 
Lyttelton. We live in different worlds and have no common 
ground on which to meet. I chatter of economies, which js 
waste of breath to him: he holds forth on. moral obligation, 
which signifies very little to me. I endeavour to study the 
material world and to base my conclusions on observation, 
His chief concern is to persuade the world to behave jn 
accordance with the doctrines in which he believes. In the 
circumstances, argument is scarcely possible. But when his 
spiritual advice involves material consequences I may perhaps 
be allowed to comment. I would venture to point out that 
economics have a great deal to do with moral obligations, 
The science of economics has been defined as “* the study of 
mankind in the ordinary business of life’: since mankind 
is prone to assume moral obligations and even to fulfil them, 
the economist must take them into account. When the 
fulfilment of moral obligation consists in self-denial, involving 
a considerable decrease in the consumption of certain specific 
commodities, then moral obligation has economic efiects. 
In my last letter I was merely concerned to show that the 
effects of the self-denial, which Canon Lyttelton assumes to 
be a moral obligation, would be less beneficial to the com- 
munity than he appeared to imagine. 

When Canon Lyttelton says that chatter about economics 
is waste of breath for plain people, I cannot agree. Nor, I 
think, would the publishers of Mr. G. D. H. Cole, to name only 
one economic best-seller. Since the slump plain people have 
become increasingly aware that their happiness is largely 
dependent upon the smooth working of the economic system, 
and there has been a corresponding endeavour to study and 
understand that system. Chatter about economies is only 
waste of breath for people who are unable, or unwilling, to 
think clearly and face facts which they dislike.—Yours faith- 
fully, K. J. Evans. 

Elm Court, Babbacombe, S. Devon. 


THE MEANING OF DOUGLASISM 

|To the Editor of Tre Serecrator.] 
Sir,--While it is regrettable that Mr. Greenwood should have 
read * a perfect library ** of Social Credit books without reaping 
the reward which has come to so many others of understanding, 
he need not have much further to travel if he will study more 
attentively his own argument about the cancellation of bank 
loans. He asserts that the destruction of purchasing power is 
prevented by relending. This implies that money repaid to the 
banks is required by the community, and Mr. Greenwood had 
just asserted that this was not so, but that its presence in the 
community would be “ inflationary.”’> Will Mr. Greenwood 
consider what difference there is between a series of * re- 
lendings *’ of larger amounts than have been repaid and the 
regular issuance of the difference between these two amounts 
in equal periods of time ? One has the * advantages ” asso- 
ciated with the indignity and insecurity of being in debt and 
the other hasn’t. 

Social Creditors are persuaded that England (and other 
countries) would be better to forgo these ‘S advantages ” 
which oppress it very grievously. Mr. Greenwood would not 
be any less an Englishman by agreeing with them, and having 
gone so far he might enquire what ought to be the rate of increase 
of money in the community—-what the bankers determine. or 
what the productive work of the community is able to make 
necessary ?—Yours faithfully, Tupor JONrs. 

133 Thingwall Road, Liverpool 15. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraron.] 
Sir,—Mr. Ronald Ogden’s “* interpretation” of Douglasism 
bears very little resemblance to the peculiar doctrine usually 
propagated by ‘the Major’s”’ followers. Nevertheless, and 
in spite of Mr. Ogden’s belief in its impregnability, this inter- 
pretation can easily be refuted. 

For, in general, repayments only ‘: begin to exceed * fresh 
loans after depression has set in. That is to say, this con- 
traction of credit is not the cause but a result of depression. 
Nor is there any foundation for the statement that pro- 
duction is “ always expanding while consumption capacity 
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tends to remain rigid.” Output cannot continue to increase 
unless it is consumed—or accumulated, and the only basis 
for complaint of “lack of consumers’ purchasing-power ” 
s that during the past century capital has accumulated more 
rapidly than have consumers’ goods. This, however, is 
an essential feature of economic progress. 

It is absurd to attempt to equate goods and money in the 
jejune manner of Major Douglas and Mr. Ogden. Money 
tends to remain in existence however much real income is 
reduced through war, or money income through the defla- 
tionist policy of central banks. But perishable goods are 
wnsumed and durable goods are accumulated ; and as the 
latter do not appear on the market again to any appreciable 
extent, there necd be no disequilibrium so long as investment 
js adjusted to savings. 

The Major Douglas fallacy is to confuse investment 
with eredit; and if such ideas can be held by anyone 
receiving an honours degree in economics at Cambridge, it 
only shows that, apart from securing employment, this 
degree is worthless. GEOFFREY BippULpH. 

1 Elvaston Place, Queen's Gate. 


BRITISH CULTURE ABROAD 

[To the Kditor of Te Seecraror.] 
Sin-—Now that there is sericus talk of an organized effort to 
make British culture better known abroad, it is to be hoped 
that Athens wiil not be overlooked, as it has been for so long. 
While there is an Italian Institute, where distinguished lec- 
turers from Italy lecture on Italian literature, art and political 
institutions, while there are lecturers, appointed by their 
respective countries, at the University, who give courses of 
French, German and Italian literature, there is no lecturer 
on English literature. British dramatic companies never 
visit Athens, the few British institutions receive scanty sup- 
port, while the Germans have spent a large sum on their new 
church and provided their chaplain with a suitable parsonage, 
and the German governesses are more numerous than the 
English. 

It is high time, if we wish to maintain our prestige 
ina country so closely connected with Great Britain in the 
past, to abandon the attitude of Gallio, whose~ descendants 
would seem to have been Roman legionaries encamped in the 
neighbourhood of what was later Whitehall.—I am, yours, &c., 

WintniamM MILLER. 


OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.| 
Sir,--I should be glad if you would extend the courtesy of 
your columns to me to reply to the musical article in your 
issue of April 5th. 

About this time of year it is the habit of the more ignorant 
members of the Press to write derogatory articles about 
Covent Garden Opera, suggesting that it is purely a social 
function and that the artistic value of the performances is 
negligible. This may have been true years ago, but times 
have changed and one does not expect a journalist of the 
standing of Mr. Hussey to suffer cither from ignorance or 
prejudice in these matters. 

The article referred to contains several mis-statements and 
distortions which should be corrected“. The statement that 
the public has decided to regard the Barber of Seville as 
Rossini’s masterpiece will not bear a morent’s examination 
for the very simple reason that the public has never been 
allowed to hear other comic operas of Rossini and choose 
which is a masterpiece and which is not. 

With regard to the phrase ‘ polyglot cast” this can be 
applied to Glyndebourne, Covent Garden, “Vienna or any- 
where else which has not stupidly restricted the nationality 
of the artists appearing. Will Mr. Hussey kindly provide me 
with alternatives to artists like Melchior, Leider, Lehmann, 
Rethberg, Lily Pons ? And does he seriously suggest that he 
could hear such a selection of singers anywhere else, or that 
thirty performances containing operas and casts announced 
by us is of no interest to opera-goers ? 

The suggestion contained in the fourth paragraph of the 
article that the operas at Glyndebourne are rehearsed more 
thoroughly than those at Covent Garden is little short of 
scandalous. Mr. Christie gives ample time for rehearsal. of 


those operas which he wishes to perform, and so do we. In 
length of time, of course, our rehearsals exceed Mr. Christie's, 
and the suggestion that nowadays operas are insufficiently 
rehearsed at Covent Garden is unwarranted and damaging. 

It is high time that musical critics who desire to command 
respect amongst musicians should take the trouble to find out 
what is really going on under their noses. It is their business 
to lead musical opinion and not to follow behind it; nor 
should your critic attempt to pour cold water beforehand 
on Opera Seasons about the preparations for which he ap- 
parently knows nothing—the impudent Hussey !—Yours 
faithfully, GEOFFREY TOYE 

(Managing Director, London, and 
Provincial Opera Society,, Ltd). 

Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 

|Mr. Hussey writes: To answer Mr. Toye’s letter point by 
point would take up space out of all proportion to the 
importance of the subject. I think readers of the offending 
article may safely be left to decide whether Mr. Toye has not 
been guilty of more distortions than he accuses me of making. 
It was, perhaps, an error of taste on my part to mention 
Glyndebourne in the same breath as the august institution 
which Mr. Toye directs, but his evident anger should not have 
led him into reading into my words suggestions and impli- 
cations which were not intended. The paragraph about 
Glyndebourne referred solely to Mozart’s operas, and I am 
quite prepared to believe that Mr. Toye’s idea of what is 
adequate rehearsal for their production and my own would 
probably differ. ] 


GALLIO’S GOAT 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sirr,—-Except with regard to India, you make a point of great 
impartiality and almost go out of your way to give the Devil 
his due. Why then stop at the poor devils of India? Surely 
it is not because they are inarticulate and their tyrants have 
the gift of the gab and use it? Or because on their side onlv 
your poor Mr. Churchill can be found equally loquacious ? 
Is it nothing to you, that reminder of his, about the opinions 
of your friends in India? It has always been the case that 
there is division between those who talk of India and those 
who live there. I have often noticed too, that Indian politicals 
divide the English into two castes, those at Home and those 
who pass Suez. The latter are suspect. 

I'm not really interested so why worry?) Only because 
somehow the cold-blooded callous cruelty of your attitude 
gets my goat.—I have, &c., Epwin J. Beer. 

Redi, Kings Aish, Paignton. 


THE BEET SUBSIDY 

[Vo the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 
Sir,—-In one paragraph headed * Doom of the Beet Sugar 
Subsidy,” you approve of more or less taking away the living 
on the land from something like 25,000 people—as such would 
be one of the results of ending sugar beet growing. In your 
very next paragraph you give your approval to Sir Perey 
Jackson’s scheme for settling families on the land at a cost 
of at least £750 per family-—-I wonder whether you would 
approve of finding the 25,000 sugar bect victims of Free 
‘Trade perversion homes on the land at a cost of £750 per family 
plus the stupendous capital loss that would be incurred by 
manufacturers and growers. 

The case for the beet sugar industry will be expressed 
again and again before your wished for ending of it takes place ; 
IT can only say that unless all other European countries do 
the same it would be an economic disaster for us to do it. — 
Yours truly, T. L. Iupey. 

12 Thurloe Place, SW. 7. 

[Let us take our correspondent’s figure of 25,000 men. 
To settle them on the land at £750 a head would cost a capital 
sum of less than £19,000,000. So far about £50,000,000 has 
been spent on the beet subsidy. ‘To put the matter in another 
way, interest and amortization on £19,000,000 would 
at the outside £1,000,000 a year. The subsidy is costing 
£7,000,000 a year. There is plenty of margin here for growers 
and manufacturers, even if they could make good any claim 
-for compensation for the loss of a subsidy which was never 
meant to be permanent._-Ep., The Spectator.} 
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The Hindenburg Saga 


By G. P. GOOCH 


Tur debunking of Hindenburg, if an inclegant but expressive 
Americanism be allowed, is proceeding apace. For twenty 
years he stood in the centre of the stage—first in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen, as our trans- 
Atlantic cousins say of Washington. Hero of Tannenberg, 
Commander-in-Chief of the German armies, President of the 
Republic, father of his country, his monumental figure seemed 
the one fixed point in a world of confusion and despair. The 
symbol of Prussia’s soldierly virtues, the greatest German 
since Bismarck, the stainless patriot standing above internal 
feuds, he embodied the nation’s will to live. Now he is gone. 
leaving a ruthless dictatorship behind him, we view him with 
different eyes. The brilliant colours fade away and history 
asserts her claims. 

Such an astonishing career was bound to attract Emil 
Ludwig, with his eye for dramatic situations, his interest in 
personality, and his skill with the artist’s brush. His latest 
portrait is one of his best. Here for the first time English 
readers will find a deiailed account of the romantic beginnings 
at KGniggriitz and Versailles, the decades of honourable 
but undistinguished service in the army, the crowded years 
of Armageddon, the temporary retirement and the sensational 
return, 

The outbreak of war found Hindenburg, at the age of 67, 
living in obscurity at Hanover. His son had gone to the 
front, and the old war-horse fretted in his stable. The situation 
was so intolerable that he addressed a piteous appeal to a 
friend in the War Office.‘ Do not forget me if a commanding 
officer is needed anywhere. I am robust in body and mind. 
You can guess my feelings when I saw men of my own age 
going to the front while I have to sit at home twiddling my 
thumbs. I am ashamed to show my face in the street.” 

A few days later Prittwitz, the Commander in East Prussia, 
ordered a retirement in face of the advancing Russian hordes. 
He was promptly dismissed, and Ludendorff, who had sprung 
into fame by his dashing attack on Liége, was selected to 
retrieve the situation. In accordance with German practice 
2 dignified figure-head was required to assume the nominal 
command, as the Crown Prince and other royalties were placed 


-in titular control of army groups in the west. Ludendorff’s 


ficry temperament suggested the desirability of a steady 
partner, and Hindenburg, who was known for his imperturb- 
ability and had not an enemy in the world, was chosen for 
the task. A few hours later the two men were sitting in the 
special train that bore them towards the Eastern Front. 
Immediately after their arrival a victory as decisive as Cannae 
and Waterloo drove the Russians out of East Prussia, and 
diverted attention from the battle of the Marne. 

Who won the battle of Tannenberg ? Ludendorff and 
Hoffmann, replies history. Yet without inquiry or hesitation 
the German people fastened the laurels of victory on the 
brow of the Commander-in-Chief, whose name, hitherto 
unknown even to his countrymen, echoed across the world. 


-The nation had found a leader, an oracle, a very present help 


in time of trouble. When Moltke collapsed under the shock 
of the Marne, and Falkenhayn broke himself against the 
ramparts of Verdun, the ery for Hindenburg became irresistible. 
For the latter half of the struggle, with Ludendorff at his side, 
he controlled the armies, the strategy and the policy of the 
Central Powers. 

Dr. Ludwig's picture of the old Field-Marshal perched 
on his pinnacle of fame is not unattractive. Modest, kindly 
and courteous by nature, his very presence radiated confidence 
and hope. Never overworked—for Ludendorff made the 





Hindenburg. By Emil Ludwig. ‘Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


plans which his superior approved—he ate well, slept well, 
received visitors, wrote letters, and kept up the Spirits of 
the nation. While the Chief of the Staff made no attempt 
to conceal his anxieties and hurried back to work after meals, 
the Commander-in-Chief sat on at table telling stories of the 
hunting-field and his early campaigns, as if he had not q 
care in the world. Like Kitchener, he owed a great debt 
to his commanding stature, and still more to his massive head, 
which seemed to be carved out of granite. With Hindenburg 
in command, no German could believe in the possibility of 
defeat. The legend of his military prowess and the demon. 
strable reality of his steady nerves acted like a perpetual 
tonic. If it be argued that there was something morally 
undignified in accepting the incense which he had done sp 
little to deserve, we must reflect that, if Tannenberg had gone 
the other way, he would have shouldered responsibility for 
defeat. 

The Field-Marshal would have been more than human had 
he not, in some measure, come to accept the popular estimate 
of his abilities. He described himself as of an unpolitical 
nature ; but the dictatorship thrust upon him by his country- 
men compelled him to take political decisions, and his self- 
confidence waxed with his fame. The Kaiser, though jealous 
of his popularity, was powerless. Bethmann vanished at 
his frown in 1917, and Kiihlmann a year later. The unlimited 
submarine campaign which brought America into the War 
was adopted at his demand. All talk of a negotiated Peace 
was silenced by assurances of victory, reiterated long after 
it had eluded his grasp. Thus the hero of Tannenberg bears 
his share of responsibility for the humiliations of Versailles. 

When the crash came at last Ludendorff lost his nerve 
and the Iaiser fled to Holland. The old Field-Marshal, 
imperturbable in victory and defeat, stood like a rock in the 
surging flood. As his biographer remarks, it was the moral 
climax of his eareer. Though he had no love for his neurotic 
master, the deposition of William II moved him to tears; 
and Dr. Ludwig is surely right in believing that, had the 
defeated monarch sought a glorious death in battle, Hinden- 
burg would have ridden contentedly at his side. 

To most English readers the final act of the drama will 
prove the most thrilling, for the roar of the German revolution 
is in our ears. The death of his wife left the old soldier a 
very lonely man, and when an impressive champion was needed 
by the parties of the Right to stand for the Presidency in 
1925 on the death of Ebert, he readily responded to the call. 
Defeating Marx, the Catholic ex-Chancellor, by a narrow 
majority, he quickly scitled into the unfamiliar routine. 
The nation was on the up grade, and the President, still 
vigorous in mind and body, enjoyed his Indian summet. 
It was only towards the end of his septennate that dark 
clouds rolled up in the sky. 

He was re-elected in 1932 by the oratorical efforts of 
Briining and the votes of Centre and Left. But Hitler was 
not far behind, the Democratic parties were divided, and the 
Junkers were up in arms against schemes of land settlement 
in East Prussia. A month after his triumph, without con- 
sulting the Reichstag or the party leaders, he curtly dis- 
missed Briining, called the unpopular reactionary Papen 
to the helm, and opened the floodgates of revolution. Dr. 
Ludwig declares that he had become harsher and more auto- 
cratie with advancing years, and his treatment of the Chan- 
cellor who had served the Fatherland with rare devotion is 
an ineffaceable stain. How Papen failed; how Schleicher, 
the restless schemer, rose and fell; how the selfish intrigues 
of the Junkers brought Hitler to power at the very moment 
that his popularity was waning, must be read in_ these 
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exciting pages, from which the old President emerges with 
sadly bedraggled plumes. 

What is left of the once almighty war-god when the critic 
has done his work? A great patriot, a great gentleman, 
not a great soldier, certainly not a great man. We derive 
a similar impression from the stiil more recent biography by 
Dr. Rudolf Olden, which equally deserves the honour of 
translation. Had he died at the close of his first term, his 
character would have been judged almost equal to his fame. 
In his second term, for the first time in his life he failed to 
play the game. His biographer rings down the curtain as 
the old man sits at his desk in Neudeck, pausing long before 
he signs the telegram of congratulation to Hitler on the 
massacre of June 80th, which included several of his friends. 
After his supreme humiliation it was indeed time to go. A 
month later he was dead. 


Modernists of the Past 


Cosmogonies of our Fathers. By Katharine Brownell Collier. 
(P. S. King. 22s. 6d.) 
Ir scientific beliefs were simply instruments of the fulfilment 
of purposes, and religious beliefs were criteria for judging the 
purposes themselves, a genuine conflict between scientific 
and religious beliefs would be impossible ; but in practice 
the distinction is not so sharp. Even the most untheological 
of scientific beliefs has a moral and religious aspect, for it 
tells us how to fulfil certain purposes, and this knowledge itself 
acts as an incitement to fulfil the purpose or to attach some 
importance to it. In this way, a widely diffused knowledge 
of mechanical science tends to produce a materialistic scale of 


values. On the other hand, given the nature of language, 
religious beliefs must be expressed either in abstract 


form of myths which appear to be state- 
ments about the * scientific’ aspects of the world. In the 
minds of those who think that the “ meanings” of words 
are single and unchanging, a conflict between beliefs of different 
orders becomes inevitable, and to such a conflict there are, 
as Dr. Collier points out, four common types of reaction : 
“The first type is a vigorous rejection of all new thought that 


terms or in the 


does not square with the old; the second, a discarding of all the ' 


old because of its apparent disagreement with the new ; the third, 
8 peculiar arrangement of the mind in thought—tight compart- 
ments to prevent any influence from one set of doctrines upon 
another ; and the fourth, an attempt to harmonize the new with 
the old thought.” 

Of these the third type is, to Dr. Collier, the most interesting, 
but in summarizing the seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
attempts to reconcile the theories of Copernicus, Galileo and 
Newton with the earlier hypotheses of Ptolemy and Aristotle, 
and with Scriptural doctrines, she is concerned mainiy with 
minds of the second order: Bruno, Fludd, Kirscher, Ray and 
Dickinson: the men more actively and notably engaged in 
scientific discovery or in Christian works found little time for 
these discussions. It was not that they kept their beliefs 
in thought-tight compartments, but rather that all except 
their central beliefs and purposes seemed unimportant, and a 
complete harmony of beliefs, like universal knowledge, either 
unattainable or not specially desirable. 

The emphasis, the feeling of relative importance, in the 
beliefs of the ordinary man, changes from age to age, and the 
task of correlating all the beliefs which, on their various 
occasions, may come into the mind of one man is often thank- 
less. 

Many of the attempts of the eighteenth-century harmonizers 
seem frivolous or trivial today : it is very difficult to appre- 
ciate the importance of deciding whether it was the sun or 
the moon which stood still in response to Joshua’s need, and 
whether the universe was created in April or October. To us 
today, there seems to be a Heath Robinsonian ingenuity 
about the arguments for the existence of Pre-Adamite men 
(and women), and it is difficult for us not to smile at James 
Beattie’s contention that “ the wisdom and-simple manners 
of the first men,”’ led them to use alphabetical writing. The 
achievements of discursive yet unphilosophie minds like 
Beattie’s are seldom spectacular, even when they do useful 
work in popularizing other men’s ideas, and often in retrospect 
their arguments seem almost comically naive. Apparent 
“necessities of thought” are often the results of hidden 
metaphors and contemporary limitations of language, and it 


is difficult today to see how plausible the wildest arguments 
of Ray and Beattie must have seemed to serious men. 

Dr. Collier has produced an excellent account of these dis- 
cussions : she is just, patient and scholarly, and has a clear 
understanding of the scientific problems involved. Her book 
is a valuable supplement to works such as Dorothy Stimson’s 
Gradual Acceptance of the Copernican Theory. It is well 
documented and fascinating to read; but at the end, even 
though the works of Copernicus were removed from the 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum in 1835, one is left wondering 
whether the harmonizers really succeeded. The thunder of 
the prophet : ‘ Thus saith the Lord — ” is lost in all this talk 
of secondary causes and of the majesty, intelligence, and power 
exhibited by God in the creation of a duck’s wing. At times 
the harmonizers interpreted scripture with a pigheaded 
literal-mindedness which would please the stiffest of funda- 
mentalists, at other times they shuffled out of difficulties with 
glib talk of metaphor and allegorical intention. But at all 
times they ignored the problem of poetry, the evocative and 
hypnotic power of poctic language and myth, and by ignoring 
it they helped to impoverish both poetry and religion. 

MiIcnHAEL ROBERTS. 


The Retort Critical 


Anglo-Indian Fiction. By Bhupal Singh. (Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Proressor Sincr divides Anglo-Indian fiction, admirably, 

into three periods: showing Scott’s influence, preparing 

for and producing Kipling, continuing the Kipling tradition 

and showing some reaction against it. He analyses a stands 

ardized article : 

** The hero, a handsome strong subaltern or a struggling assistant 

in the Civil Service, is seldom a model of virtue, but has invariably 
one merit... he always remembers that upon him depends 
the prestige of the British Empire. ... The heroine. . . is 
spirited, beautiful, courageous, and a good rider. . . . In spite of 
these admirable qualities she behaves foolishly, and involves 
herself in awkward situations from which it is the duty of the 
hero to extricate her.” 
In addition to “ the regulation heroine,” there must be also 
(‘* For you must sing ‘Ho!’ to be a good cavalier !’’), “* the 
scandal-mongering, bitter-tongued, gossip-loving — spinster, 
or the frivolous married woman.” 

Now that their fauna have been so clearly identified and 
delineated : 

“Enter these Enchanted Woods, 
You who dare.” 
Your guide’s own civilization, with its rigid sexual code, 
makes him austerely disapproving of most of what he points 
out; but he knows his job. Doggedness has explored 
coverts that have steadily thickened through a century 
and ,a half, and good temper and wit have survived the 
ordeal. ** Anglo-Indian fiction ” is rarely exhilarating reading, 
and to an Indian often painful. However, to the historian it is 
interesting. Scott once strayed into its category ; he wrote 
The Surgeon’s Daughter. ‘Thackeray, with close connexions 
with it, had the sense to avoid India, except in the glimpses 
given at second-hand of that noble career, Jos Sedley’s as 
Collector of Boggley Wollah, ‘‘ a fine, marshy, jungly district. 
. . . Where not unfrequently you may flush a tiger.” The 
description may serve for the region of Anglo-Indian fiction 
itself{—from which wilderness Professor Singh duly flushes 
his occasional tiger. He recovers Meadows Taylor’s not yet 
quite forgotten books. Taylor took the trouble to Iearn to 
speak Hindustani “like a gentleman”; he and his work 
receive the respect they gave to India and deserve in return. 
We are reminded of Oakfield, which in its day roused the 
indignation of Anglo-India, as <1 Passage to India did yester- 


day. Its author, W. D. Arnold—the brother whom Matthew 
Arnold commemorates in A Southern Night—found his 


fellow empire-builders detestable. The Chronicles of Budge- 
pore—a delightful book, though amid your laughter it will 
stir some shame—-The Competition-Wallah, Chronicles of 
Dusiypore, these are not yet quite dead. The writer of the 
last, Sir Henry Stuart Cunningham, Professor Singh selects 
as Kipling’s * original’ (in the sense in which Milton told 
Dryden that Spenser was his). Mr. Kipling receives the most 
thorough study of all, his great powers recognized, but his 
pictures of Indian womanhood plainly found humiliating. 
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I think Professor Singh right in finding him entirely ignorant 
of any type but “ the Flower of Delight ” or the ribald old 
lady of Kulu. On the other hand, he is less favourably 
placed to appraise the immortal soldiers three, and I think 
Aim closer to Indian life (though of an abnormal kind) than 
he seems disposed to admit. After Kipling, Mr. E. M. 
Forster. But I see no use in commenting on A Passage to 
India, or in considering Mr. Edwin Muir’s remark which 
Professor Singh finds so illuminating (that Mr. Forster's 
imagination “rises with the action’) unless I had space 
(which I have not). A Passage to India is the only Anglo- 
Indian novel since Kipling that has really mattered, and 
neither its merits nor its flaws have ever been intelligently 
criticized by its author’s countrymen, who have been too 
intoxicated by anger or enthusiasm. 

That just about ends our bag of tigers. But that of snipe 
is enormous, and streaking the feathery mass is an occasional 
leopard or sambur. Mrs. Steel—Mrs. G. H. Bell (‘ John 
‘Travers ”’——‘ of writers who mark the reaction against Kipling, 
and yet are fascinated by him . . . the most important ”’)— 
Mrs. Perrin--Kdmund White—these are names rising above 
the plain. Edmund Candler’s Abdication is disliked (I think, 
fairly), but its descriptive skill admired. (I remember 
Mr, Candler in Mesopotamia, ill and profoundly bored with 
human action, but lighting up with pleasure in natural 
beauty.) He is nice to the writer of this review, finding my 
plots unsatisfactory but my heart right. He admires Miss 
Diver's pictures, of hill scenery especially. In brief, we are 
all here, with precious few exceptions, labelled and laid out 
for the cooking-pot or burial; and the shikar has done his 


work conscientiously and ably. Epwarp THOMPSON 


The Basis of Christianity 


Christianity and the Nature of History. By H. G. 
(Cambridge University Press. 63.) 


Wood. 


Mr. H. G. Woop is chiefly known as the hammer of the 
Marxists and Rationalists. In this field he has done much 
valuable work, and no one has a greater right than he to 
claim that “the genuine Christian thinkers are still in my 
judgement out-thinking the best representatives of the 
rationalist tradition,” for he is one of the few who has an 
equal knowledge of both sides, and no one who knows his 
previous work could deny his absolute and precise fairness in 
his exposition of views with which he disagrees. Few con- 
troversialists are more readable, and none so free from the 
tediousness of ill-temper. 

‘These, added to a really wide learning, were his qualifications 
to be chosen as the Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge of 1933-34 ; 
und he has justified the choice by this lively but profound 
volume on a great theme. In it he is concerned to justify the 
unabashed concreteness of the Christian religion, its claim to 
rest on a definite, verifiable fact in human history, and its 
constant appeal in the creeds to history as the justification of 
its belief and its claims on human life. ‘* It doesn’t matter in 
the least who uttered the Beatitudes,” said a young humanist 
in a tea shop to the present writer, “ the point is that they 
have been uttered and remembered.” It is just such a view 
which Mr. Wood is concerned to combat and the heart of his 
argument—it is an argument, not an assertion—is : 

* While all the ideal values may remain if you impugn the 
iistorie record set forth in the gospels, these ideal values are not 
certified to the common man as inherent in the very nature of 
things. Once they are deprived of their root in historic fact, their 
poetry, their symbolism, their ethical significance depend for ther 
sanction upon the temperament and experience of the individual 
believer.” 

** Inherent in the very nature of things’? But to be that, 
values have to be more than stated once for all in history ; 
they must continually recur. No one realizes this more 
clearly than Mr. Wood, and a large part of his argument 
seeks to demonstrate the recurrence. The very concreteness 
of the historic claim must raise many ancillary questions. If 
the claim be true in the Incarnation, ought we not to expect 
that history will continually afford fresh justification as the 
centuries unfold? Should’ not the initial claim, if true, 
certify to us the reality‘of progress ? If so, what of the Law 
of Entropy, setting an inexorable end to life on this planet ? 
Ought not history itself to be capeble of a strictly moral and 


———————=—_*. 


prophetic interpretation ?. Mr. Wood does not burke any ¢| 
these questions. 

He uses two instruments of approach to them. First, ty 
argues that the objective facts of history give as much justif. 
cation as we can reasonably demand for the truth of 
assertions involved. Then, he turns to rationalists and 
humanists, and challenges them to assert, for example, the 
reality of progress on any other terms : 

“ Any idea of necessity, mechanical or quasi-mechanical, is fatg) 

to the idea of progress. If the rationalists had succeeded in dis. 
covering the kind of law for which they were looking, the idea of 
progress must have lapsed back into the idea of cycles.” 
In other words, they would be in the position of the yp. 
philosophic industrialist faced by a depression which he doe 
not understand: he forces himself to an uneasy optimisn 
by burbling about trade cycles. Even the desperately fy. 
midable threat to the idea of progress of the Law of Entropy 
Mr. Wood faces, and shows that it can only be turned by the 
acceptance of the initial act in history of the Incarnation, 
which alone justifies the idea of progress under the ney 
physical conditions by refusing to limit it to the tempor 
world. 

Not everyone, of course, is likely to agree with Mr. Wood 
position ; and it will take more polemics than this to conving 
the professional doubter. But at least those who are disposed 
to disagree with his argument should inform themselves of 
its terms by reading it. The task cannot be other than 4 


pleasure. RoGer B. Luroyp, 


Wordsworth’s Lucy 


Wordsworth’s Lucy. By Rendel Harris. 
Press. 2s.) 


(University of London 


Wuen people cease to decide political controversy by in- 
fallible artillery, they need be under no apprehension that 
subjects of dispute will be wanting. The pen will still bh 
active over such questions as the identity of Mr. W. HL, th 
Casket Letters, or the character of Henry VIII. 

One of these questions, which may very possibly distur) 
the equanimity of Campbell’s Last Man, is that concerning 
Wordsworth’s mysterious Lucy, on which there has been 
nearly as much controversy as, according to Chaucer, there 
has been on predestination, on which was “ great disputisoun 
of an hundred thousand men.” There are those who think 
she was Dorothy, and there are others who, as Byron main- 
tained of Junius, will have it that she ‘ was really, truly, 
nobody at all.” As for “the banks of Dove,” there is an 
equally wide range of choice ; for there are in England almost 
as many Doves as there are Dees or Ouses. 

What complicates the question is the fact that Wordsworth 
was one of the most secretive of men. Professor Garrod has 
shown that Matthew Arnold, in publishing his poems on 
** Marguerite,” deliberately confused their arrangement, lest 
his readers should suspect too much: and Arnold was opet- 
ness itself compared with Wordsworth. The man who wrote 
a poem to his wife which was based on another poem toa 
Highland girl, whom by the way he had never seen except in 
a book—such a man was capable de tout when he wished at 
once to reveal and to conceal a love-episode of his past life. 
The personages, the places, the dates would all be changed out 
of recognition ; and, like the Almighty in Milton, he would 
* laugh at the quaint opinions wide ” uttered by the would-be 
solvers of his riddle. 

If anybody can penetrate the darkness, it will be one like 
Dr. Rendel Harris, whom we have been accustomed to admit 
as among the most ingenious of scholars, and to whom we owe 
some of the most valuable discoveries of the last fifty years. 
To mention but two things out of scores : his edition of the 
Codex Bezae and his revelation of the Odes of Solomon ar 
enough to earn the gratitude of all Biblical students. 

He seeks the scene of Wordsworth’s adventure in Wales, 
and finds the Dove in the River Dyfi or Dovey. He thinks he 
has hit on the ruins of the very farmhouse in the Vale of 
Clwyd where Lucy dwelt beside the untroddcn ways. There 
are certainly some remarkable coincidences ; and I think 
that on the whole, of the multitude of conjectures, this is the 
most plausible. There are, however, some difficulties. We 
have, for instance, to reduce the “ three years” to two yeals 
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and three months ; nor has Dr. Harris, with all his searehings 
in parish registers, found a death recorded which ‘will satisfy 
the conditions. None the less, it seems to me that, if Lucy is 
ever to be found, it will be by following, with Dr. Harris, the 
wanderings of Wordsworth with Robert Jones in the Vale of 
(lwyd in 1791. E. E. KEtietrt. 


Maximilian of Mexico 


Phantom Crown. By Bertita Harding. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


Mrs. BERTITA HARDING employs all the tricks of the lay his- 
toriar, including a discreet appropriation of material, to 
make her account of Maximilian and Carlota of Mexico 
dramatic and moving. * The last grand, bewildered gesture 
of royalty in the American continent *’-—as an American has 
described Napoleon III’s enterprise—lends itself to such treat- 
ment, and Mrs. Harding has missed no opportunities. 

In her efforts to do justice to the bewildered Hapsburg 
Archduke, whose gesture cost him his life, she fails to make it 
clear enough that the whole blame did not rest on Napoleon IIE 
or Eugenie. They too were defeated by a changing order over 
which they had no control. Maximilian and Carlota were not 
the victims of a mere caprice, but the instruments of a policy 
which aimed at preventing the spread of North American 
influence over the whole of the New World. 

When the idea of a Mexican Empire sponsored by France 
was first proposed it was difficult to foresee the sudden emer- 
gence of Prussia and a United North America as powers to be 
reckoned with. Sadowa gave Europe more to think about 
than a remote Archduke’s difficulties with his Indian subjects. 
The quiet but firm assertion of the Monroe Doctrine by the 
United States could not be ignored. Franz Joseph after bis 
defeat by Prussia over the Schleswig-Holstein affair, was 
neither able nor willing to assist his unfortunate brother, 
though Mrs. Harding shows that disbelief in the gravity of 
Maximilian’s position, despite the pleadings of Carlota, was a 
factor in this scemingly ungenerous attitude. Surely a 
Hapsburg with the wealth of El Dorado at his disposal could 
govern a few Indians ! 

The portrait of Maximilian is perhaps the best thing in the 
book; the author has a tendency to label and caricature her 
other subjects. For instance, Queen Victoria is always Vicky, 
the doting wife, Eugénie the scheming granddaughter of a 
Malaga wine merchant, and Leopold I the wise old man of 
Europe. ‘The Emperor Napoleon is entirely misrepresented. 
He was vain, intriguing and selfish, but not the foolish, incom- 
petent ** Moustachu ” of Mrs. Harding’s caricature. ‘The end 
of his reign was clouded by misfortunes : disease, the growing 
menace of communism, and, above all, the portentous shadow 
of Bismarck, whom Napoleon, more than any other European 
statesman, estimated at his true importance. Queen Victoria 
wrote of Napoleon: “* That he is a very extraordinary man 
with great qualities there can be no doubt.” Mrs. Harding's 
flippancy in her treatment of him is a most serious defect. 

But she redeems this fault in some measure by her just 
portraits of Maximilian and Carlota. Maximilian appears 
neither as the ambitious usurper of American historians, nor 
as the feeble-minded * Archdupe ” of some European writers. 
She does not disguise the fact that he was guilty of gross care- 
lessness in not examining more carefully Napoleon's terms, and 
in ignoring the warnings of those who knew Mexico. Richard 
Hildreth, the United States Consul at Trieste, had said that 
“anyone aspiring to the throne of Mexico, if he really attains it, 
will have to be extraordinarily lucky to escape with his life”; 
and Sir Charles Wyke, former Consul-General in Mexico, had 
declared that the French were deceived if they imagined they 
were actually in control of Mexico. Maximilian is correctly 
shown as inexperienced in the ways of diplomacy and sincerely 
believing in his destiny and obligations as a Hapsburg. His 
dream of a united Latin-American Empire was just as reason- 
able as the ambition of the United States to control the whole 
of the American continent. . But it could never be more than 
a dream, with Europe on the brink of war, and Napoleon 
tottering on his throne. It was, perhaps, a greater tragedy 
than Mrs. Harding imagines. 

The purist may find Phantom -Crown somewhat too highly 
ecloured for his taste, but with the exceptions noted the book 
tests solidly enough on documented facts to be recommended 
to the general reader. 


Pure Form 


A Note on Modern Painting. By H. R. Wackrill. (Oxford 
University Press. - 3s. 6d.) 

As long as there are still people who find the more advanced 
kinds of modern painting difficult to grasp, it will always be 
valuable to offer them new methods of approach and new 
arguments which may clear away the prejudices which come 
between them and the paintings they see. This is what Mr. 
Wackrill has apparently set out to do. Since he is dealing 
with the rather well-worked field of Post-Impressionism, 
Fauvism and Cubism it is not to be expected that his theories 
should be in their fundamentals very novel, and the reader is 
in fact constantly reminded of the writings of Roger Fry and 
his followers. But this does not affect the merit of the book, 
which can certainly claim to be the best general exposition of 
certain ideas underlying modern painting. If it has not that 
incomparable penetration which makes Roger Fry's essays so 
constantly startling, it has the advantage of being more sys- 
tematic than they, and its clarity and simplicity of style put 
it altogether above the more journalistic expositions of Fry's 
followers. Moreover, whatever ideas Mr. Wackrill has bor- 
rowed have been fully absorbed into his general scheme, and 
the book as a whole impresses the reader as a work of individual 
thought embodying conclusions which the author has tested 
for himself. 

If, therefore, I venture to criticize Mr. Wackrill it is not 
because I doubt the value of his book as an introduction to 
modern painting, but because I do not feel confident that his 
theory is absolutely water-tight, or that it entirely fits the 
facts of modern painting. Mr. Wackrill states the theory of 
Pure Form in its extreme development : in all art representa- 
tion counts for nothing and design for everything. The Fauves 
* looked upon the images in their designs simply as interrelated 
organizations of form and colour capable of transmitting 
aesthetic feeling, without reference to them as_ present- 
ments which might contain other non-plastic emotional 
allusions.” Cézanne believed that “form, to attain its 
greatest significance, must be winnowed of, all reference to 
ideas associated with it.” Painting, therefore, is a matter of 
pattern and colour; it is exactly on a level with a carpet. 
Undoubtedly paintings have been produced (by Herbin and 
his circle) in which there is no repres¢ntation at all—though 
it does not follow that the forms have no associations. But in 
any case these purely abstract works are rare, and I believe 
Mr. Wackrill would agree with me that they include no great 
works of art (in his book he reproduces no painting 
approaching pure abstraction). The important case is that 
ef works involving a considerable degree of distortion, in 
which the artist has moved far from nature, but has left clucs 
by which the objects in his composition are recognizable— 
say, the Braque opposite p. 8. Here I find it impossible to 
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believe that even the most plastically-minded spectator can 
sueceed in entirely cutting off the associations which the pot 
und the guitar in the composition must arouse. Further, 
those associations seem to me inextricably ticd up with the 
shape of the objects, and, as a matter of personal opinion, I 
do not see why these associations should be condemned as 
Irrelevant. In other words, I do not see how an artist can 
make a statement in paint about the shape of a guitar without 
at the same time making a statement about the guitar itself 
—nor do I think it necessarily desirable that he should attempt 
to do so. 

But even if I could bring myself to swallow the whole of 
Mr. Wackrill’s theory, I should still doubt whether it really 
explained the aims of the best modern painting, even excluding 
Surrealism. A pure Fauve painting like Matisse’s La Danse, 
in which the design is obviously of the greatest importance, 
seems to me essentially a statement about dancing, about 
people and about movement, not merely about shapes and 
colours on a canvas. And how, I wonder, can a supporter of 
# pure form thecry explain those legends Le Journal or 
Ma jolie which strike across the middle of even the most 
abstract Picassos, or the ever-repeated guitar, or the classical 
bust? It can hardly be that they were not meant to convey 
some non-pictorial associations. But the subsequent develop- 
ment of Surrealism gives to these phenomena a significance 
very different from that which they seemed to have ten years 
ago. However, I dare say that my doubts can all be explained 
in terms of an ingrained belief that a painting can be altogether 
of greater importance than even the best Persian carpet. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Younger American Poets 


American Song. By Paul Engle. (Jonathan Cape. 5s.) 


Westering. By Thomas Hornsby Ferril. (Yale University 
Press ; London, Milford. 9s.) 
Permit Me Voyage. By James Agee. (Yale University Press: 


London, Milford. 


EnGuisu readers of American poetry—indeed, of all American 
literature—have to remember that the early environment of 
young Americans is very different from that of young 
Englishmen. The young English poet, after—in most cases— 
a publie school and university training, finds himself with a 
certain technical facility but a paucity of material. His 
experience is confined to his personal relationships, a watcher’s 
knowledge of the countryside and perhaps a_ theorist’s 
‘acquaintance with politics. His knowledge of Nature is 
gained through walking, eycling, climbing, fishing and the 
like. What he loves is the wild, the unworked and untamed 
aspects of our domesticated island. 

The young American poet, on the other hand, has probably 
—and the above trio have certainly—encountered a much 
‘greater range of experience. The system of ‘ working 
through ” college so common in the U.S.A. leaves little time 
for the culling of poetic experience. The knowledge of 
Nature is obtained by manual labour, under conditions where 
wildness is not to be sought but combated, where pests, frosts, rot 
and flood are enemies always to be guarded against. For 
this reason, American poetry displays faults entirely different 
from those common in English Juvenilia. A variety of expe- 
rience has to be assimilated and mastered ; experience which 
demands a new and vigorous technique to carry it. Lacking 
the literary consciousness of the English, the American dis- 
covers difficulty in organizing, classifying and compressing his 
material, The chief fault that emerges as a result of this is 
that of poeticizing at the level of phenomena, of delighting 
to describe place and incident rather than deal with the 
structure of existence. This is a fault common to all three 
of the above poets. 

In Mr. Engle’s work there is a succession of pictorial and 
dramatic images, some perfectly done but none building up 
into a progressing whole ; the longer poems are like a series 
of beautiful stereoscopic slides, gathered for their individual 
beauty rather than their logical sequence. The use of 
American place-names and history, of the magic music of 
Ozarks, Arapahoes and Kaskaskia may commend itself to an 
American public ; but it is not a magic that either Mr. Engle 
or Mr. Ferril is able to export to an English reader without 
the necessary knowledge of the places and people referred to. 
Poetry of this type is capable of moments of great beauty ; 
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but it demands a dramatic or intellectual form for jt to 
succeed as a whole. Mr. Engle has attempted to discipling 
his love of pictorial imagery with the intellect, but he has hot 
yet succeeded in this. His expression is distended by rhetorig 
and the intellectual content is shallow and naive. His rhymed 
verse in which he attempts strict form is obvious and bang, 
It is in his blank verse that he shows his real qualities— 
virility, generosity and tenderness : a spirit fresh and welcome 
in modern poetry. He is a man of hope ; but at the moment 
he has not justified the hope from the imputation of jj. 
founded optimism. 

Mr. Ferril takes the easier course of dramatizing American 
history, in a manner owing much to Arlington Robinson, 
Carl Sandburg states that every page written by Mr. Feryil 
has “a real importance for America,” a claim which it js 
impossible for an Englishman to verify. But though—again 
in Mr. Sandburg’s words—Westering is ‘ incurably and pro. 
vocatively American,” it is certainly too grandiloquently 
vague to convey “ the true ‘ feel’ of the West ” to any but 
those who have already felt it. 

Though sprung from similar soil and nurtured in similar 
experience, Mr. Agee writes in a different idiom. Poems in 
Permit Me Voyage certainly betray the influence of Robinson, 
but the majority are not in narrative form. His versification 
is terser and more complex than Ferril’s and Engle’s, though 
it never has the splendid ease of the latter. His use of natural 
description is for the embodiment of ideas rather than an end 
in itself. Unfortunately, these ideas are not sufficiently 
clarified nor capable of supporting the weight of the com 
prehensive, seven-page, prose-dedication. The capacious 
hold-alls of verse—Love, Life and God—have a hard time 
carrying their burdens of unanalysed thought. 

Nevertheless, as Archibald MacLeish writes in a fine Fore. 
word to Mr. Agee, ** What is presented in the first work of 
any true artist is not an accomplishment but an instrument.” 
All three of these volumes must be judged by this standard; 
and at least two, American Song and Permit Me Voyage, give 
hope that with the maturity of their authors will come the 
Renascence of American Poetry, which is already rather 
prematurely being claimed. 


Myers and Myers 
The Root and the Flower. By L. H. Myers. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Myers has republished his two books, The Near and the 
Far and Prince Jali with their sequel Rajah Amar. 'This very 
long and still unfinished philosophical novel offers for the 
first 200 pages only. the perverse pleasure of an endurance 
test : or perhaps a fairer comparison is to those anxious vigils 
in the Brighton Aquarium before the octopus’s tank. The 
pale pink stomach swells and subsides, a tentacle quivers at 
the tip, at any moment something may happen, the octopus 
may move, but teatime comes, we can’t wait any longer. ... 
In this aquarium little irrelevant cardboard scenes are fixed 
above the tanks, so that one may watch simultaneously the 
common whelk and life along the Yangtse-Kiang. The back 
ground to Mr. Myers’ octopus is India in the time of Akbar, 
not, he is careful to explain, an historical India: in his own 
words, ‘‘ nothing very precise, but plenty of fine, confused 
colouring.” It is intended to hold the interest while the 
octopus cerebrates, for Mr. Myers has an odd idea that ina 
novel of contemporary life “the characters’ attitude to the 
universe must be subordinated to their social environment, 
and this in spite of the example of Lawrence, of Mr. Forster, 
of Mr. Myers himself, who once wrote a novel called The 
Orissers. 

The most curious thing about this rather monstrous novel 
is the shocking incompetence of The Near and the Far and the 
great virtuosity of the succeeding books. Just as we are 
going, disappointed, tired of long standing, to our tea, the 
octopus really does move, and we decide, as it drifts like 4 
balloon across the pane, that it was worth the long wait. The 
author of The Near and the Far has not faced even the primary 
problem of his art, * the point of view ” ; his style is inexact, 
humourless, and banal: he plays about with “ limitless 
distances” and ‘ muffled exclamations” and “ perfect 
shoulders ”’ : 


“She was so lovely, this girl, that while his eyes rested upon 
her he could not help smiling for pleasure. The freshness ol 
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country.” 


| “We have set out to do something which 
\ has never before been attempted in this 


THE EDITOR 


OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 











A NEW MAGAZINE—UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS OF STRANGE 


LANDS—TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION—FRESH LIGHT ON WORLD PROBLEMS 


The customs and lives of little-known 
peoples —The work of man in transforming 
the Earth to his own uses --- The hardships 
men face in deserts and jungles, on moun- 
tain tops and at the frozen Poles, in their 
struggle to conquer nature-—-These are 
described by famous travellers and iilustrated 
with unique photographs in the new GEO- 
GRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. Beautiful plates in 
photogravure and colourarea special feature. 
Here, in the most vivid and stimulating 





form, is 2 fresh light on the events described 
in your newspapers and a new insight into 
the problems of your fellow men. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
BECOMES FIRST SUBSCRIBER 


The Editor of the GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE is authorised to state that 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales welcomes 
the establishment of this magazine and is 
pleased to become its first subscriber. 





Advancing the cause of discovery 

The GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE is devoting 
half its profits to a fund for the advancement 
of exploration and research under authori- 
tative British auspices. Thus every subscri- 
ber is helping to promote geographical 
knowledge. 

Fully illustrated 8-page prospectus FREE 
from THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 490 
Chandos Street, London, W.C.2 

1I,- monthly or 15/- a year post free. 
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childhood was still hers; what her last year had added was 
softness and bloom and a depth of luminous secrecy behind tho 
eyes—those eyes that veiled—and in so doing betrayed—a conscious- 
ness of sex and beauty. As now she moved into a sitting posture, 
her light garment falling away, revealed a perfect neck and 
shoulders.” 

It is hard to believe that the writer of this passage, embarrass- 
ing even to type, is also the author of the amusing and accurate 
description of Rajah Amah’s picture : 

“ By a curious piece of good fortune a portrait of the Rajah is 
extant. It is the product of a rather poor Persian artist, working 
without imagination within the limits of a strict convention. He 
shows us his royal subject standing stiffly in full dress uniform in 
what is probably a deer-park. The park is full of innocent 
animals—we notice in particular a lamb prancing in a little patch 
of flowers in the background. The Rajah faces us with a look of 
supreme detachment—he seems, indeed, completely absent from 
the carthly scene; and yet in one hand he holds a piece of sugar— 
or is it salt ?—which he is offering to a doe. This creature the artist 
has succeeded in investing with an air of extraordinary respect- 
fulness—so much so that she seems to be on the point of dropping 
a curtsey. A picture of more skill and sophistication might well 
have been less revealing ; ” 
that he is the author whose virtuosity is beautifully seen in 
the creation of Prince Daniyal, ruler of the sinister Pleasaunce 
of Art, with its homo-sexuals and amateur actors and _ shrill 
voices and terrible triviality, whom Mr. Myers cleverly 
contrives to fit into the Indian scene while retaining his 
importance as a contemporary symbol. 

“While a great deal is made of aesthetic sensibility and its 
refinements, we hear very little about moral sensibility. It is 
ignored ; and the deep seated vulgarity that commonly lies at the 
heart of our civilization commonly passes without notice.” 

The conception of the Rajah, with his cynical purity and 
his hopeless idealism, and of his tragic child Jali, who ** was 
condemned by some inexplicable law of his own nature to do 
himself unceasing outrage,” is admirable, and their story 
deserves a less clumsy overture. One judges The Root and 
the Flower as a novel because good philosophy cannot save a 
bad novel nor bad philosophy ruin a good novel; a novelist 
must be judged by his ability to dramatize his ideas. Prince 
Jali and Rajah Amar are successful dramatizations, while The 
Near and the Far is a weak abandonment to what James called 
“the platitude of statement.” GrRAvuAM GREENE, 


° 
Prize-Day 
Le Capitaine Conan. By Roger Vercel. (Albin Michel. 15 francs.) 
Blanc. By Louis Francis. (Gallimard. 15 francs.) 
Anny. By Mare Bernard. (Gallimard. 15 francs.) 
Le Bateau Refuge. By Robert Francis. (Gallimard. 15 francs.) 
Tue most important commercial events of the French pub- 
lishing-vear are still the awards of the different literary prizes. 
The Goncourt Prize was founded with the best of artistic 
intentions, when the Académie Francaise, ‘oo rigid in its 
ideas, first began to ignore the important books of the year 
in favour of more traditional and less creative productions. 
But it is difficult to discover a new masterpiece every vear, 
even more difficult to recognize it in the first year of its pub- 
lication ; and the Goncourt Academy soon began to make the 
same blunders as its more official rival. Of all the Goncourt 
prize-winners of the past few years, I can only remember 
Proust, Marcel Arland ané André Malraux. I am told that 
Maurice Bedel once won this prize; todsy I am told that 
Roger Vercel has just won it. 

Le Capitaine Conan is a plain and straightforward War- 
novel of the Balkan Front; or rather a post-War novel, 
since the book opens with the armistice. War-novels now 
are rarely interesting, but an organization of war-veterans, 
somewhat similar to the American Legion, is very active 
in French politics ; the success of Le Capitaine Conan may be 
due to the importance of the Croix de Feu movement. It is 
the sort of book that one reads and forgets. Vercel’s style 
is realistic in an old-fashioned, stilted and slightly pedantic 


manner, full of cheap colloquialisms and common-place 
dialogue, The story is good, as far as war-stories go ; murder 


and war can scarcely help being tragic or dramatic. 

Since the Goncourt Academy refused to grant its annual 
prize to Céline, on the ground of his indecency, the Théo- 
phraste Renaudot prize-givers, who proved more broad- 
minded, have attracted considerable attention on each of 
their subsequent choices. Louis Francis, their last choice, 
was already the author of an extremely original historical 


== 
novel, Les Nuits sont Enceintes, which passed, two years 
almost unnoticed. It is all the more disappointing to ioe 
his new work, Blanc, universally acclaimed and meet with 
such success. Blanc might have made a pleasant shop. 
story ; as it stands, though full of accurate observation and 
competent description, it lacks significant detail. The wor, 
for-word reconstruction of a game of cards is not Significant, 
unless the different details of the game throw a particula; 
light on the action of the whole novel. Blanc is full of sue, 
irrelevant realism, which acts as padding in a flimsy story 
of unrequited and frustrated love. A young diplomat, oy 
leave, discovers that Raymonde, the provincial girl with whon 
he casually flirts, has loved him passionately ever since her 
childhood. Blanc then falls in love with her, persuades he 
to abandon the rich tradesman to whom she is engaged ; she 
refuses, at the last moment, to follow him on their illegitimate 
honeymoon. Blane returns, two years later, to find her now 





_ engaged to a young civil servant. She still refuses to marry hin 


or to become his mistress. Blanc discovers that Raymonde 
is already the mistress of the civil servant who finally betrays 
her. One night, Blane climbs into Raymonde’s room, to 
find her gone: she is lost in the mountain snows where she 
dies. 

All this might be thought very pretty and material fora 
charming drawing-room ballad, somewhat like Clementine. But 
poetry is gradually disappearing from contemporary letters; the 
novel must replace it in all those fields that are no longer purely 
poetic. Thus, Mrs. Virginia Woolf is elegiac ; Proust is epical 
and hundreds of minor novelists are satiric. Blanc is w- 
satisfactory because the author seems content with accepted 
form; he tells a story without attempting to express anything 
original or new. Blanc is typical of the terrible crisis of 
originality and significance that now besets the French 
novelist after all the eccentricities of the past twenty years. 

Robert Francis, who has just been chosen for the Femina 
Prize, offers another example of this spiritual crisis. Ten or 
fifteen vears ago this fluent young author might have created 
quite a furore in the more advanced circles of the day ; but 
now his pompous gestures of defiance seem histrionic and 
obsolete. He only manages to impress the dear old lady- 
novelists of the Femina jury who find him both dangerous and 
safe, advanced and traditional, nationalist and revolutionary, 
Robert Francis played an active part in the riots of February, 
1934; he wrote a book about them, approving the moral 
* regeneration ~ of the Fascist middle-class. He now pro- 
claims the necessity of a return to the fairy-tale. His two new 
volumes, La Chute de la Maison de Verre and Le Bateau 
Refuge, are a continuation of La Grange aux Trois Belles, which 
was published two vears ago. All three volumes contain the 
same paraphernalia of threadbare imagery: the reader 
wanders through a sort of literary Caledonian Market of all 
the bric-a-brac of the past few years. But true genius is somehow, 
like true Christianity, incompatible with the abuse of certain 
deadly sins; and Robert Francis succumbs to vanity. In 
spite of his melodious prose, pretty-pretty imagination and 
talented pastiche of Alain Fournier, I must confess that I was 
unable to wade through more than fifty pages of any of his 
volumes. The continual repetition of ‘* I” gets on the nerves. 
In Proust, the personal pronoun is a starting-point, the source 
of a whole theory; here, it only symbolizes the author's 
inability to forget himself or to construct any real fictional 
characters. 

After the dusty attics of the mind where Robert Francis 
collects his anecdotes and fairy-tales, 4nny, by Mare Bernard, 
acts like a breath of fresh air. Here, at last, we find an honest 
novel, full of original and deep feeling. Unfortunately, its 
theme and form are dull: the autobiography of a jealously 
sensual lover may not interest many readers. It is strange to 
see how the proletarian intellectual often conforms to the 
style and artistic traditions, even to the moral tone, of the 
bourgeois class whose learning he assimilates. Mare Bernard 
was once a stevedore ; he is still class-conscious in politics, 
but his novels reveal nothing of his origins except that his 
style may be more pure, and his psychology more human, 
more close to the sources of human feeling, than those of many 
writers of the middle-class. In spite of the weakness of its 
theme, Anny, of all the prize-winners of 1934, is ecrtainly the 
only book that deserved a jury’s attention. 

KEpvovarp Rovtti. 
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e. But Where shall we go this year? “Holiday Haunts” 
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: gives you a host of delightful suggestions that 
pe will help you decide upon your ideal holiday: 
hie @ OVER 1,000 PAGES @ 300 PHOTOGRAPHS 
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Witt you please send a Special Gift to the Silver 
neis Jubilee Thanksgiving Fund for The Cancer 
ard, Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, S.W. 3, and 
nat so help on its two-fold work—the treatment of 


it & patients suffering from Cancer, and Research into 
the causes of this dreadful disease and means for 


sly 

- its ultimate cure? 

2 As a memento of the occasion all gifts, large and small, 

a will be acknowledged by a multi-coloured receipt 
7 (illustrated above), size 13 in. x 10 in., printed on 
Pe ivory cards, bearing the portraits of Their Majesties 
be The King and Queen. 

ei \ Please address your gifts to The Eart of Granard, The 
the Cancer Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 
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HOW TO GAIN CONFIDENCE 


TO say one owns a Riley is to cause a 
respectful lull in the smoking-room 
of 


how - I - passed - a - straight - eight - last - 


conversation averages, revs., and 
Sunday. One’s previous exaggerations 


become astonishingly true with the 


acquisition of a Riley—-it might almost 
be said that it breeds confidence off as 
well as on the road! You may never 
be a good driver, but, owning a Riley, 
you will be counted as one. Certainly 
it is the easiest of all cars in which to 
observe the hundred - and - one things 
required of the modern motorist, and 
at the same time to arrive unruffled, on 
time and entirely trouble-free at the 
end of the run. One might almost 
suggest borrowing, if not actually buy- 
ing one, to undergo the Driving Test. 
Most people who have borrowed one 


eventually buy one any way. 


OWN A 


RILEY@)LITRE 


AND DRIVE WITH 
CONFIDENCE 









1} Litre Falcon Saloon, £335. 1} Litre Kestrel Acro- 
line Saloon, £345. Dunlop Tyres and Triplex Glass. x 
Annual Tax {69. Riley (Coventry) Limited, Coventry. 
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By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


Pylon. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

This Bed Thy Centre. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. @(Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

Means Test Man. By Walter Brierley. (Methuen. 7s. 

Iioney and Bread... By Rhys Davies. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 

Call Back Yesterday. By Geraint Goodwin. (Jonathan Cape. 
is. 6d.) 


6d.) 


THERE was once a man in the West of Ireland who was the 
butt of his village. Baited and tormented beyond patience, 
he sprang up one night in a rage and cried out : “Oh, Heavens ! 
If I were only Almighty God for five minutes! ...” Mr. 
Faulkner seems to begin his novels in much the same spirit of 
misanthropy. It is rather extraordinary that so many 
modern authors, with the power to recreate the world to their 
heart’s desire, should have wished to do it in a like spirit of 
mnisanthropy. Not that there is any lack of joy of life in 
Faulkner. But it is a masochistic joy. Pylon, his new novel, 
is the story of a bizarre group of aeroplane racers —in the words 
of the publishers’ * talkie-ese ’——‘ slaves of speed, reckless 
und indomitable people flying from pylon to pylon behind 
roaring motors on fragile projectors of cloth and steel.” They 
are Schumann the pilot, his nameless stunt parachute-jumper, 
Laverne who shares herself as wife between the two, the boy 
Jack, “born on a tarpaulin cover,” whose parentage was 
decided by lot, and Jiggs, his mechanic. An cerie, half- 
luuman scarecrow of a press-reporter becomes enamoured of 
Laverne, and when Schumann’s outdated -plane is put out of 
action, forges a cheque to buy him a new one. The Mardi 
Gras speed carnival—the scene is a Southern State—ends with 
Schumann crashing to his death into the sea, and a fine deserip- 
tion of the efforts to recover the body through the dark Lenten 
eve. Laverne and the jumper pair off. She leaves the 
reporter, cursing him bitterly, and he never sees her again, 
The entire action covers about three days. 

Mr. Faulkner is obviously very much excited by the lives 
of these strange circus folk—excited, indeed, beyond coherence, 
so that he can only present them as if they were not human 
beings at all; as if he felt that petrol and not blood ran in 
their veins, and they were the half-doped robots of a brutal 
half-doped world. Yet if it is not a pleasant world he has 
created it is exciting, disturbing, Dantesque, with all the 
compulsion and terror of a great talent driven to frenzy. In 
fact, so much so, that his language, always inclined to be 
rhetorical, becomes here at times so clusive that many who 
will begin his novel with interest will finish it more as a duty 
than as a pleasure. So, when Laverne enters the editor's 
office, he thinks of himself as looking at * a canvas conceived 
in and executed out of that fine innocence of sleep and open 
bowels capable of crowning the rich, foul, unchaste earth with 
rosy cloud where lurk and sport oblivious and incongruous 
cherubim.”” Or the reporter, in his drink, feels his destination 
and purpose “like a stamped and forgotten letter in a coat 
which he had failed to bring.” His eyes, while he is still 
drunk, are “like two dead electric bulbs set in his skull.” 
And so on. Faulkner is one of the finest American writers of 
today, but he has not yet learned, and may never learn, that 
brutality is not strength, nor facetiousness wit, and that, if 
America holds nothing sacred, art still does. 


Miss Johnson's world in This Bed Thy Centre is even less 
attractive, and, having no urgency, has less excuse. She has 
circumscribed herself so much by insisting on the reality of sex 
that her “bed” might be thought less a centre than a circum- 
ference. All her principal characters have sex on the brain, 
and all the scenes of her London suburb—the cinema, the pub, 
the library, the park—are mere vestibilia for the altar on 
which she sacrifices the liberty of her characters to that modern 
Venus—Biological Urge. She ean describe character, but there 
is nothing in this book to suggest that she can give it the 
slightest significance. It is one of those sour books that make 
one, after reading it, wonder, like Lear, if all humans are 
centaurs below the girdle, and call, like him, for an ounce of 
civet to resweeten the imagination. 


Where Mr. Faulkner treats of a world where tabus do not ' 


exist, and Miss Johnson of a world where people ignore them 
Mr. Brierley deals with all the torment that arises in 
country where tabus can still measure happiness. Meang: 
Test Man is the uneventful round of a man’s life who lives on 
the dole. In some ways it is an amazing document and ay 
even more deadly indictment of modern civilization than 
Pylon. It-is-a book in which the account of the loss of a 
threepenny bit can lacerate the feelings. so much that one 
wants to put aside the book, and yet cannot. _ I have tried 
it on several readers and the general response has been that jj 
this record of the lives of our poor folk does lacerate the emo. 
tions it is worth while being lacerated because it all deals with 
what is real and contemporaneous. It is a book which 
every man and, still more, every woman in these islands should 
read. They will not “enjoy” it, but they cannot but be fhe 
better for coming so close to the hidden lives of some threg 
millions workless suffering. dumbly .all around us: as We 
read. . 

Honey and Bread and Call Back Yesterday are pleasant 
books. Of the second, an (evidently) autobiographical novel 
of a young Welshman who comes to London to prize open 
the world’s oyster with his pen, one could wish that the 
author found some less tenuous material to build on. It is 
another of those books that remind us that modern young 
men begin by making their will and end by making their 
way-——an autobiography at twenty-five and a novel at forty, 
It reminds me, too, of a certain kind of garrulous Irishman— 
all sherbet, delightful as he fizzes, but of small stomach, 
The best part of the book is that dealing with George 
Moore; it shows us that Mr. Goodwin can write. But 
will he? 

Mr. Davies’ novel of the old bardie and druidic Wales 
being disembowelled for its mineral wealth might have been 
a wide canvas on the lines of The IIouse under the Water. 
Instead he has thrown most emphasis on the smooth and 

rather conventional romantic love story of young Owen 
Llewellyn, whose father, an indolent music-lover, sells the 
old demesne of Glen Ystrad to the new prospectors. So 
we get a flower-like and lyrical novel for an epic of a lost 
country, and the main theme becomes incidental to the 
romance. As a result we may enjoy Honey and Bread—the 
title indicates the contest between luxury and_necessity— 
almost wholly for its undoubted.charm, One feels a lack of 
intimacy and urgency; things happen a little too much 
according to formula, But since it has charm and is masterly 
in its control it remains one of the more attractive novels 
on this week's list. 

What strikes one about these novels—omitting Means Test 
Man, which is a straightforward document—is that all four 
authors have formed for themselves (as, indeed, any four 
hundred others might do) different conceptions of reality. 
Sex is the anchor for Miss Johnson’s fiction ; social history for 
Mr. Davies’ ; while Mr. Goodwin feels that whatever has been 
experienced as emotion may be recalled as truth. Yet of them 
all it is Pylon—hbizarre, drunken, a miasma—that impinges 
on the mind with the greatest sense of * having happened.” 
It is one of the most exciting puzzles about fictional literature 
—this variety of worlds to which we are introduced. by 
novelists, and the various ways in which these recreated 
worlds impress us one by one with their authenticity. If This 
Bed Thy Centre, which is pure realism, does not strike me as 
being at all real, and Pylon, which is a fantastication of 
normal life, strikes me as being an absolutely authentic and 
organic whole, I feel it is because William Faulkner, the 
writer, and Pylon, his creation, are inseparable inside the 
pages of his book, and that this book and é¢very book he writes 
will be, in turn, inseparable in the memory; whereas Mr. 
Davies or Miss Johnson or Mr. Goodwin may write a quite 
different kind of book the next time. The personality of Pylon 
is powerful. - In the others a hiatus between conception and 
execution is evident from the beginning. They are fashioned 
—as to a plan—not simply born. They lack compulsion ; and 
that lack is something no author can hide. 
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pk. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


About 25,090 meals have to be provided 
daily for the largest family in the World, 
over 8,600 children. Imagine supplying over 


8,000 breakfasts 





8,000 dinners and 
8,000 teas 
every day in the year! 
Please take a part in this work for 
destitute children 
BY SENDING 


an EASTER GIFT of 
10/- 


to feed one clild for a fortnight! 








“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, ve did it unto Me.” 


Orders payable “Dr. 
Food Fund" and 
Barnardo's Homes, 
5 a had Causeway, 


Cheques and 
Barnardo's Homes 


crossed, addressed Dr. 
22 Barnardo House, 








London, 














WILL YOU 
LEND US A HAND? 
MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 
(1881) eee 
. a ing “Westen, GBE, 


The late Dame 
LL.D 
Wintz, D.B.E. 


The late Dame Sophia G. 
HE Trustees earnestly appeal 
to all lovers of the Sea and 

Ships to assist them in carrying on 

the Spiritual and Temperance Work 

for the welfare and well-being of our 

Sailors all over the World. 166,063 

sleepers accommedated last year. 

Attendances-—Concerts, &c., 25,609; 

Meetings, 100,339; Visits made by 

our Workers to Ships, Hospitals ard 

Sick Bays, 4,812. 

Legacies are a most welcome help. 

Contributions, which will be gratefiully 

acknow! ledged, should be sent to the Hon. 

Treasurcr (S.), Royal Sailors’ Rest, 

Portsmouth, 

Cheques, etc., should be crossed National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth. 
Reyal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to 
the Lady Superintendent. 














~ 
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If vou intend to subscribe to more than 
one of the charity appeals advertised in 
this issue, you may find it convenient to 
make out a cheque to The Spectator, 
Lid., end ask us to distribute the sum 
on your behalf to the institutions you 
name, Kindly address your instructions 
to The Appeals Secretary, c/o The Spee- 
tator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 





WILL “SPECTATOR” READERS 
SEND A FRESH “EASTER EGG” 
TO LONDON’S POOR AND 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN A 
GIFT TO THE 


SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 


& RS.U. 


188 
ASSOCIATED MISSIONS. 
8,000 
CRIPPLES REGISTERED 
AND ASSISTED. 

PATRONS: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING 
AND QUEEN. 


TREASURER: 
SIR CHARLES SANDERS, K.B.E. 





gratefully acknowledged by the 
General Secretary, 
Mr. ARTHUR BLACK, 
JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 
32 JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Hist FESTIV AL 
QUEEN’S HALL, MONDAY, 
APRIL 29th, at 7 p.m. 
H.R.H. The Duchess of York 


will receive purses for the New 
Crippled Children’s Home. 
LE ETT 


Gifts 





‘ EASTERTIDE’? — but 
HARDSHIPS & DISTRESS! ! 


ONLY those who work amongst them fully 
realise what this season really Incans to the 
poorest Slum People and little Fe of * Darke t 
Fast Londo n.” Their 

* SOULMATES ” ARE 

Por ERTY AND UNEMPLOYMENT! 

Will vou Mercifully Help to Brighten the sad 
lives of these needy Souls? We must suceour 
them with Food and Clothing, trying daily to 
make them forget the'r desperat2 Plight. Do 
please aid us by sending pe nerous Contribution 
this ‘* FE aste ortide’’ for their welfare and happiness. 
Special Jubilee Treats” Cana S< uvenirs for 
these most needy ones on this Patriotic ceeasion. 


% 45th YEAR’S ACCREDITED 
VOLUNTARY WORK. 


No Salaries or Administraticn Expcnses!! 
SALMON LANE MISSION, 
CONDER STREET, LIMEHCUSE, 
LONDON, E. 14. 


E. PERCY DENNIS (Hon. Supt, Minister), 
Legacies speciality neetled to “ Perpetuat2” this 


HUNGER, 





CUT OFF— 


LIPS that cannot speak—EARS 
that cannot hear—such afflictions 
mar life in a way few people can 
understand. The Deaf and Dumb 
bear a great burden. 

LONELIEST OF ALL LONELY 
PEOPLE, they deserve special 
consideration from those blessed 
with the priceless gifts of speech 
and hearing. This Association is 
breaking through the barriers of 
their isolation and is helping many 
to live happier, fuller lives. 
Please bring a message of hope 


lives of the Deaf and Dumb 
Easter gift now to 


ROYAL 


into the 
sending an 
GR AHAM W. SIMES, Secretary, 


ASSOCIATION in aid of the 


DEAF a DUMB 


413 Oxford Street, 


London, 














HELP US 
TO HELP THE BOYS 


We are maintaining 350 homeless 
boys from London and the provinces. 
We seek to be Father and Mother to 
them, as well as guide, counsellor and 
friend. Not only do we place them 
in employment and provide for their 
materi2! needs, but we pass on to 
them the good news of the Gospel 


Message. 


HOMES FOR WORKING 
BOYS IN LONDON 


The Rt. Hon. SiR THOMAS INSKIP, 
C.B.E., K.€., MAP. 
Scerctary 
J. R. CASSWELL, 
12 BUCKINGHAM  ST.. 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


B.A.. 
STRAND, 

















grand werk. 


WEST END HOSPITAL 

FOR NERVOUS DISEASES 
Welbeck Street, W., and 
Gleucester Gate, N.W. 


Donations and Subscriptions will 


Legacies, 
gratefully ac 


be thankfully received and 
knowledged by the Secretary. 
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Current Literature 


IRELAND IN TEN DAYS 
By Stephen Gwynn 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn, by a series of scholarly, spirited, and 
syinpatbetic books, has shown himself the most experienced, 
most knowledgable, and most reliable guide to Ireland now 
alive. In the present volume (Harrap, 5s.) he is addressing 
himself not to the leisured traveller who can permit himself 
a detailed exploration of the country, but to the tourist who 
has only a beggarly ten days at his disposal. It is an 
extremely useful book, because ten days is precisely the period 
which the majority of tourists are reported to spend in Ireland 
today, and it iscertainly impossible for the uninformed traveller 
to get a coherent impression of the country in that time 
without expert assistance. The book is primarily written 
tor the guidance of those who must rely on public means of 
transport, but with small adjustments it is also well suited for 
those who can provide their own methods of locomotion. 
‘The outline of Mr. Gwynn’s route is this : he starts his tour 
in Dublin, devoting a day to exploring the city or to excur- 
sions, and spending the second day going through Meath, 
Louth, and Down to Belfast. On the third day his way runs 
along the Antrim coast to Londonderry, stopping at the Giant's 
Causeway and Portrush. The fourth day brings him down to 
Bundoran, visiting either Lough Swilly or Rosapenna, and the 
fifth to Mallaranny passing through Sligo and Mayo. From 
Mallaranny he goes through Connemara to Galway, and on 
the seventh day he proceeds through Limerick to Willarney. 
The eighth day is spent in excursions about NKillarney— 
which, time being so limited, the present reviewer must con- 
fess to feeling a day not spent to the best advantage. The 
next day the traveller goes to Glengarriff and then to Cork, 
and the tenth day brings him back to Dublin. With the 
exception of the day in Killarney, whose scenery in the 
opinions of many people lacks the distinction of many other 
parts of Ireland which here. of necessity, are perfunctorily 
traversed, it is difficult to think of a better programme : for 
the day in Killarney one would wish to substitute a more 
extensive exploration of the East coast than would, under 
his direction, be possible. But this is a minor point. And 
there are of course those who, more fanatical than Mr. Gwynn, 
hold that Killarney is worth all the rest of Ireland. What 
is certain is that those who abandon themselves to Mr. Gwynn’s 
advice, whether absolutely or with small adjustments, if they 
have the wisdom to take his book with them, will have 
everywhere the benefit of an unrivalled knowledge and a 
tine preception of essential characteristics and beauty which 
will allow them to see more of Ireland in their ten days than 
less well directed travellers would in a month, | 


THE MARCH OF MAN 
Edited by Lawrence H. Dawson 


This ample and_ well-produced volume (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 52s. 6d.), which has been edited by Mr. L. H. 
Dawson with the assistance of Professor Ramsay Muir, Mr. 
George Philip, and Mr. Francis Meynell, consists of three 
parts: a comparative time-chart, in seven sections, designed 
to reveal, by the use of different colours and parallel columns, 
what was happening at any given time in any part of the 
world ; a series of maps. ranging from reproductions of the 
earliest examples to a contemporary political map of the 
world ; and a series of historical illustrations. Of these the 
section devoted to maps is the most useful, both selection and 
reproduction being excellent. The time-chart is not par- 
ticularly helpful, an extremely conventional view of history 
being revealed, and omissions of important events being 
(necessarily) overwhelmingly numerous. The illustrations 
follow the model of an old-fashioned history book. It is 
difficult to know for whom this book was intended, and its 
value, even allowing for its excellent production, is quite 
disproportionate to its price. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 
Edited by Michael Huxley 


For many years those who have realized the importance 
of geographical knowledge have deplored the absence in this 
country of a magazine devoted to geographical subjects and 
written for the general as well as for the specialized reader, 
particularly as the enormous success of the American National 
Geographic Magazine has always suggested that it would be 
popular as well as useful. Now at Jast comes the magazine 
that this expectant public has been waiting for. The first 
number of The Geographical Magazine, a monthly magazine 
edited by Mr. Michael Huxley and published by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus at Is. a copy, is a remarkably good production, 
contents, printing, and general design all being of the highest 
standard, and the illustrations of the kind that can provoke 
only an astonished rhapsody. Of the articles the contribu- 
tion of the most immediate topical interest is the illuminating 
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survey of Abyssinia by Major R. E. Cheesman, who ret 
to England last year after a nine years’ Consulate. 
Hugh Walpole and Professor Patrick Abercrombie in 4): 
of interesting articles consider ways and means for esta 
lishing the Lake District as a National Park; Mp, J 
Scott discusses the possibilities of an Arctic Air Route: , 
among other contributors, Mr. Dennis Kincaid, Captain p 
Kingdon Ward, and Mr. F. R. Yerbury write on * Rajputay* 
* India’s North-Kast Frontier,” and ** The Changing Face ¢f 
Amsterdam.” There is nothing about this magazine that ; 
not first-rate, and if the standard of the first number can 
maintained, it should establish itself both as the m 
interesting English monthly magazine being published and 
as an educational factor of considerable importance, 





A HANDBOOK OF PROBATION AND soci, 
WORK OF THE COURTS 
Edited by Mrs. L. Le Mesurier, O.B.E. 


Although this book (The National Association of Probaticy 
Oflicers, 7s. 6d.) has been compiled as a_ handbook fy 
Probation Officers and for those interested in judicial procedure 
it will be of great interest to all members of the public who wish 
to understand the principles of probation as applied both tp 
adult and child delinquents. To mention the headings of 
only a few chapters: ‘ Birth and Growth of the Probatig 
Idea,” ** Law and Administration,” ‘* Use of Probation an 
its Results,” ‘ The Probation Officer,” “* After-Care and othe 
Social Work,” will prove that the ground covered is both 
wide and important. The apology in the concluding chapte 
that * the scheme of the book makes it almost inevitable that 
it should contain a certain amount of repetition,” is quite 
unnecessary. So large and important a change in the adminj. 
tration of Justice as that which lies between committing » 
offender to prison and putting him or her on probation need 
the constant repetition of its underlying principles to cam 
the mind of the uninformed enquirer on from one section tj 
another. The chapter on Probation Officers, with the streg 
that is given to the necessity of including a study of psychology 
in their training, is extremely important. Without this training 
it will be found impossible to raise the probationer successfully 
to a higher standard of behaviour. It is essential for the 
Probation Officer to be able to appreciate the motives which 
underlie behaviour and to realize that “* there are unconscious 
motives as well as conscious ones” which affect their om 
conduct as well as that of those whom they are trying to help, 
The whole handbook seems a necessary equipment for men- 
bers of Probation Committees and Justices on the Panel of 
Juvenile Courts. It is edited by Mrs. Le Mesurier andf 
published by the National Association of Probation Officer, 
and the thoroughness with which it has been drawn up ii 
thereby guaranteed. 


WAR FROM THE AIR 
By Air Commodore L. E. O. Charlton 


Air propagandists allow themselves a long start in front) 
of their critics. As is the case in Air Commodore Charlton's 
book (Nelson. 6s.), the air weapon is claimed to be so novel, 
so entirely without analogy, that no previous experience) 
can serve as a guide’ to its possibilitiés in war. With one 
sweep the field is cleared for imagination to rove unchecked, 
Our flesh is made to creep with visions of the reeking debris, 
with or without added horrors of poison gas and bacilli, that 
will be London after a few hours of the next war. Though 
details may vary, the theme is ever the same—* the bombef 
will always get through.” In vain we may ask for pro! 
of this: is it, or is it not, pure hypothesis ? Leaving aside 
the R.A.F. exercises of recent years, some reliable datas 
available. There is on record, for instance, the increasitg 
success of our anti-aircraft defences in 1918, which led & 
last to the abandonment of the German raids on Londo. 
Air Commodore Charlton admits that, while aircraft have ] 
made great strides since 1918, improvements in defensive 
methods have at least kept pace. But such aids to ap 
impartial view are rare in his book. It is disappointing 
find that the force of his clear reasoning and non-techn 
style should be dissipated in special pleading. On a stream 
of argument the reader is floated away from all facts that at 
inconvenient to the author’s thesis. When facts and figures 
are cited, as in the “ geographical ” survey, the value of the 
book is enhanced at once. ‘The author is, above all, a prophet > 
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and an advocate of the unlimited air offensive. He prove 
to his own satisfaction that the Navy has now been rendered 
obsolete for any of its major functions. Therefore the Air 
Force is our only true insurance against disaster. The Nav 
and Army should be reduced to a minimum, and every avail § 
able penny should be spent on bombing planes—fightiit 
aircraft are useless. Air Commodore Charlton insists thé 
there is no adequate defence against air attack. The sole 
hope of protecting England, in present circumstances, © 
















the threat of bombing retaliation against an enemy countt): 
Even so, he sadly admits, the hope is meagre indeed. 
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4 without Payment! 
Without Votes! 
from All Parts of 
the Country! 


To relieve need as quickly and 
| effectively as possible has ever 
been our aim as we seek to 


Raise crippled girls 
to wage - earning 
independence 





girls are now in our care. 
assist in their industrial 


270 such 
Will you 
training as artificial flower-makers? 
200 Fatherless and other needy girls 
are being maintained and educated 
in our Orphanage at Clacton-on-Sea. 





John Groom’s Crippleage 
and Flower Girls’ Mission 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Ac‘, 1920) 
Edward Cooke, Superintendent, 
Alfred G. Groom, Secretary, 

THE CRIPPLEAGE (Dept. M), 
37 SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, 
LONDON, E.C. 1. 


BEQUESTS BY WILL ARE SOLICITED, 
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If you intend to subscribe to more than 
one of the charity appeals advertised in 
this issue, you may find it convenient to 
make out a cheque to The Spectator, 
Ltd., and ask us to distribute the sum 
on your behalf to the institutions you 
name, Kindly address your instructions 
to The Appeals Seeretary, c/o The Spec- 
tator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 











MAKING 
YOUR 
JUBILEE 
GIFT 


Please remember 


THE CITY OF LONDON 
MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


PATRON: 

THE QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT : 

THE RIGHT HON. 
THE LORD MAYOR. 


H.M. 


In this great season of wide- 


spread rejoicing, do not 
forget Stepney’s slum 


children. 


Let the little ones have 
their share of joy. 


They need holidays far 
more than most youngsters. 
Will you aid us to give 
17,000 a day by the sea this 
summer? ‘The cost is only 
2/- each—a small sum for 


so great a benefit ! 


Contributions should be addressed 
to the Rev. Percy INESON, 
Superintendent, 


ae — 


Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


3 Bromley Street, 











H.M. THE KING 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 


Patron: 
President: 


We need your help in the 
fight against Cancer 





61,572 persons died from 
Cancer in England and 
Waies last year— 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
CANCER CAMPAIGN 


promotes Research into the 
causes and cure of Cancer. 
In active co-operation with it 
are many of the principal 
Centres of Cancer Research 
throughout the Empire. 





YOU can he'p by sending a 
donation, or by taking a col- 
lecting box into your home. 


Send your donation to: 
THE HONORARY TREASURER, 
BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN, 


12, GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Raa RA KRAKRAKR HEE RREEREE O AAAAS 





FIRST TIME HERE 


Bill and Lizzie Trust 


That the readers of “* The Spectator ” 
will enable some poor slum children 
to have a day by the sea or a holiday 
for two weeks. Ten shillings will send 
five children for a day. One guinea 
will provide a two weeks’ holiday. 


R.S.V.P. to Superintendent, 


JOHN POUND MISSION, 


24 Wellesley Street, Stepney, E.1 
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QUEEN MARY’S HOSPITAL 
STRATFORD, E. 15. 





Mayor Rapuart Jackson, Secretary. 
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THROUGH SEVEN REIGNS 


10th May, 1758, 


—177 YEARS. 

1758-1760 KING GEORGE II. 

1760-1820 KING GEORGE II. 

1820-1830 KING GEORGE IV. 

1830-1837 KING WILLIAM IY. 

1837-1901 QUEEN VICTORIA 

1901-1910 KING EDW ad Vil. 

1910-1935 KING GEORG v . 

u hisity c sp preserve. 
One hundred 1 seventy-seven years of 
faithful service to fatherless and other 
necessitous children from parts the 
country Over 7,500 helped and 370 now 
resident £10,000 needed r 


ALEXANDRA sti 


34-40 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4. 


to 10th May, 1935 
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Fi na n ce so far as the next year is concerned, will depend , Reo 

. ax Nf 


The City and the Budget 


Wuitk the City is prepared to pass Mr. Chamberlain’s 
latest Budget as fairly sound, it is not altogether enthusi- 
astic upon the point. The concessions made by the Chan- 
cellor in the matter of remissions to the small taxpayer, 
the restoration of cuts in Civil Service salaries. and even 
the concessions in the matter of Entertainment Taxes, 
were anticipated and, on the whole, approved. It had 
been quite thought, however, that Mr. Chamberlain would 
have been able to make these concessions without en- 
croaching upon the Road Fund, as he has done, to the 
extent of £4,470,000. 
SERVICE OF THE Dest. 

Moreover, criticism on this point is somewhat empha- 
sized by the fact that although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a vear ago spoke of the necessity for restoring 
the fixed Sinking Fund, he has only made the same allow- 
ance for the service of the Debt as a year before. It is 
quite true that, thanks to the cost of the National Debt 
service during the past year having fallen much below 
expectations, quite a large amount of debt was actually 
paid off. Nevertheless, it is clear that we cannot confi- 
dently rely upon this continued reduction in the service 
of the National Debt by reason of cheap money. and Mr. 
Chamberlain himself has been careful to take powers to 
borrow, if necessary, to meet the requirements of con- 
tractual Sinking Funds. 

Cautious EstiMares. 

As against these points of criticism, however, has to be 
set the fact that so far as can be gathered Mr. Chamberlain 
has again been very conservative in his estimates of 
revenue for the current vear. This would seem to be 
especially so in the case of Income Tax, where he has 
budgeted for an increase of only £8,000,000. He explained 
to the House that his caution was due to the fact that 
Income Tax during the past year had come in so rapidly 
that he was without the usual arrears to draw upon for 
the current year. Given a continuance of satisfactory 
trade conditions, however, there would seem to be no 
reason why the taxpayer should not make an equally 
quick response during the coming year, and from the 
emphasis laid by the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
the solid improvement which had taken place in trade 
during 1934, it would scem that assessments for the cur- 
rent year are likely to be much higher than in the previous 
year. However, if the Chancellor has under-estimated the 
revenue from Income Tax so much the better, and the 
same may be said with regard to Estate Duties, where he 
anticipates a shrinkage of £1,356.000. In the matter of 
Customs and Excise the Chancellor showed more optimism, 
estimating for an increase of over £6,000,000, 

SMALL PRoviIstoNAL SURPLUS. 

After, however, budgeting for a total increase in the 
ordinary revenue on the present basis of taxation of 
about £19,000,000, Mr. Chamberlain found himself with a 
prospective surplus of only £5.610,000. This he supple- 
mented by taking the amount already named from the 
Road Fund, obtaining also just over £1,000,000 from new 
indirect taxation of which an increase of £800,000 from a 
higher tax on hydro-carbon oil formed the principal 
contribution, a tax which no doubt will not be at all un- 
welcome to the railroad industry. 

LookinGc AHEAD. 

I have referred to the Chancellor's estimates of 
revenue for the current year as erring on the side of 
caution, but perhaps something in the way of qualifica- 
tion is needed. The present concessions in the shape of 
lessening of taxation on entertainments and the restora- 
tion of cuts in Civil Service salaries will involve a loss 
to the Exchequer this year of £9,580,000, but in the 
following year—that is for a full year—the loss to the 
Exchequer will be nearly £17,000,000. so that with the 
possibility of a still further rise in military, naval and air 
defence expenditure, the outlook for the taxpayer is 
not too cheerful. Of course, much, indeed everything, 


whether there is a sufficient further improvemey} ; 
trade to bring in larger revenues to. meet the incre, 
expenditure, and so far we have at least some asgyy. 
of the continuance of that public confidence which 
so intimately connected with a balanced Budget, 
Nevertheless, the City looks with some concer 
the rapidly rising tide of public expenditure, the A 
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so, perhaps, in remembrance of the unsettled inte pond 
national political outlook, while the high standard ret Limited 
of income tax and absence of a fixed Sinking Fund, ; — Hi 
view of the size of our National Debt, are also matt dend:o1 
for some concern. would 1 
Two InterEstiING Pornts. sect 

I must not forget to mention two small points jy gh, the ° 
Budget in which the City, and, indeed, the gener ong 
public, is interested. From the Chancellor's reference wand 
the possibility of further loan conversion operations 4¢ él 


would seem that there is an expectation in high Quarter cash 2 
of a continuance of cheap money and a rise in Govyenf tio. ° 


ment securities. Another point mentioned by \, port 
‘ . . . + VE ae ¢ 
Chamberlain was one also of great interest tothe (ji and de 


and to the country. The operations of what is knowf expedit 
as the Exchange Equalization Account are necessarily pulsoril 
kept secret. and sometimes rumours are even cure cheryl 
as to some loss having been sustained. I am gli peoomn 
therefore, to give prominence to the fact that in th 
course of his speech Mr. Chamberlain said that last yell hei 
he mentioned to the House that the Equalization Accouf} where 
had shown a_ profit. “ This vear.” he said, * [ jyayf old mi 
repeat that observation with greater emphasis.” | Pad 

Mr. Chamberlain is not the man to give such emphate mom 
reassurance without good cause, and the last thing [fF quence 
would desire is to convey the impression that the City the M 
is actually dissatisfied with the Budget. It is full the ex 


recognized that the pressure upon the Chancellor to a 32 
restore the cuts and give some relief to the very smal gn jn 
Income Tax-payer was a very real one. I should, ther» the 


fore, perhaps best sum up the feeling in the City if If of suc 


said that mingled with satisfaction that the Chancelle ee 
has once again given us a balanced Budget is just a litth yb 
apprehension with regard to the future, an apprehensiol— ear » 
which was not in evidence a year ago, of se 
Artiur W. Kinoy, B ity 

i¢ ha 

was a 

. . umpro 

Financial Notes seat 

CHEERFUL MARKETS, Psi 

Bestness in the Stock Markets has naturally been somewhal rie 
restricted during the last week or so by uncertainties withh 4j,, 
regard to international politics, while to some extent uncer> They 
tainties with regard to the Budget affected the market. BulP jpigi 
while, in consequence of the slackening of business, prices have woul 
reacted a little in places, the tone on the whole has been goof 1 ; 
in most departments, and South African Gold Shares havf the ¢ 
held their own wonderfully. Home Railways have bef to es 
somewhat adversely affected by recent traffic receipts, bu} torw: 
(App 


at the moment are buoyed up by hopes of good Easter retum 
* * * % 
ENCOURAGING TRADE FiGUREs. 

Although there may be no sensational growth in oi 
Ixports, the figures for March are fairly encouraging, es 
cially if the curtailment of world trade is taken into cof 
sideration. The month of March, of course, contained tw 
more working days than in. the previous month, but thf 
increase of about £2,000,000 in our Exports is sufficientl 
satisfactory. Moreover, when comparison is made with the 
same month in last year, there is also an increase of neat) 
£2,000,000. Still more striking, however, is the fact that for 
the past quarter the value of our Exports shows an increat 
of nearly £10,000,000 over the same period of last year and 
of about £17,000,000 over the first three months of 1933, 

* * * * ' 
Tue Trape BaLance. ; 

I am not inclined perhaps to regard with the same favo 
the fact that for the past quarter. there was a decline in ol 
Imports of over £5,000,000, especially as the fall was almost 
entirely under the head of raw materials. Nevertheless, fro 
the point of view of the sterling exchange, it is all to the gort 
that the visible adverse trade balance for the past quarter 
£58,900,000 is £15,000,000 less than for the corresponditt 
quarter of last year, j 
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(Continued on page 674.) 
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There was no immediate prospect of bringing it to London. 
careful consideration, it was decided that the policy of exploration 
and development which had been pursued in recent years might be 
expedited to some extent, and they were now using funds com- 
pulsorily retained in Brazil for that purpose. There was, however, 
alimit to what was prudent or possible in that direction, and they 
must hope that the time was not far distant when exchange would 
become freer. 
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COMPANY MEETING 

- = a . 
st. JOHN D’EL REY MINING 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





Tax ordinary 2¢ neral meeting of St. John d’el Rey Mining Company. 
Limited, was held on April 11th, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 


sir Henry P. Harris, K.B.E., the chairman, said that a final divi- 


dend:of Is. 3d. per £ of ordinary stock was reeommended and 


make with the interim dividend the usual 1° per cent. for 
Stockholders might feel that they were receiving an 


nadequate share of the profit, but it had to be borne in mind that 


the company was only allowed by the Brazilian Government to 
‘yemit the proceeds of one-third of its total production of gold. _ 
had, of course, their investments, but it would not be wise to 
encroach upon them. 


They 


At the last annual meeting he referred to the accumulation of 
ash in Brazil which was taking place in consequence of the restric- 
ions on exchange. ‘The problem was what to do with the cash. 
After 


IXCELLENT PrRoGRESS MADE. 


Their policy was not only to develop the old Morro Velho Mine, 


1 Account where new lodes had been found, but also to explore and develop 


TT may 
‘Bit 
emphati 
- thing | 
the City 
is fully 


Ww 


th 





extraction and’ a higher price for the metal. 


od mines which, though considered unpayable in the past, could. 


was believed, be worked profitably with modern methods of gold 
Excellent progress 


as made with the execution of that policy last year. In conse- 


quence of the decision to discontinue development at the bottom of 
the Morro Velho Mine, it became possible to increase considerably 


10 exploration of the lodes in the upper levels. 


cellor th The total ore reserves in the mine at the end of 1934 were estimated 
3 if at 3,210,000 tons. As compared with the total of 1933, there was 

TY small an increase of 219,000 tons. 

d, there The Espirito Santo Raposos Mines afforded a remarkable example 

-Ity if I of successful development. They began the exploration of those 

hancelly— Jodes with considerable doubt as to what the result might be. Now 

t a lithe they had a group of mines with reserves estimated at 1,097,000 tons, 

. — no less than 362,000 tons having been added to the reserves last 
chension year as the’ result of 15,331 feet of development work. Exploration 
| of several other mines was proceeding. 

IDDY, It would be gathered from the reports, and from the short survey 
© hehad made, that 1934 was a successful year for the company. It 
| was a period of great activity, and the mining outlook was distinctly 

improved. It would be realized that the board were expending a 
great deal of money with an eye.to the future. The capital works 
account showed that £144,934 had been spent on the Espirito 
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Santo Mines, and there was a certain amount more to come. 
the company had obtained good value for that outlay in the shape 


But 


amine with over 1,000,000 tons of ore in reserve, They were 


also exploring quite a large number of old mines, which cost money. 
They could not all be expected to prove winners, but some they 
might reasonably hope to exploit to advantage. 
would, he hoped and believed, be repaid for all that expenditure. 


The company 


If the present favourable conditions as regarded labour continued 


the company ought to be able, in the course of the next year or two, 


establish itself in such a strong position as to be able to look 


forward with much inereased confidence to a successful future. 
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For that 
Tired Run-down 
Feeling 














When the system is 
debilitated through 
illness or overwork a 
cup of ‘Allenburys ’ 
at 11 am. and 
10 p.m. is a wonder- 
ful restorative. 


Jlenbury,’ 


Get a tin to-day 


2/1, 4/-, 7/6 
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“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has _ taught 
“life assurance to the world.” 






It has no shareholders, pays no 


commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... pe see ‘ae ae £4,500,000 
Reserve Func ee ee den ota as £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,006,060 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Atstralia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 


SCHWEPPES LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


INCREASED POPULARITY 


THE thirty-eighth annual ordinary general meeting of Schweppes 
Ltd. was held on Thursday, April llth, at Marble Arch House, 
London, W. 

Sir Ivor Philipps, K.C.B., D.S.O. (the Chairman), said the gross 
profit of £268,417 was £16,000 higher than last year, but notwith- 
standing an increase of £8,000 in general expenses, £3,000 in income- 
tax, and a charge in this year’s accounts of £3,000 voted to the 
directors at last year’s meeting, the net profit was still up by £2,000. 

He was sure sharcholders would agree that those results were 
again very satisfactory, especially when they remembered that the 
whole of their advertising expenditure had been charged in the 
year’s accounts. They would appreciate it was only by keeping 
the high quality of their products before the public and retaining 
the goodwill of their customers, that they were able to maintain 
the dominant position they had gained in the table water business, 

The cash position was most satisfactory, having increased from 
£53,925 to £94,603. As regards the general trading conditions, in 
spite of unfavourable weather, their sales showed increases, and, 
in particular, their sparkling grape fruit had been much appreciated. 
They now had a range of pure aerated fruit drinks ~-lemon, orange 
and ‘grape fruit—which he recommended, as well as their new 
cordial—concentrated lemon barleywater—to their notice. When 
he said ‘“‘ pure” he meant the genuine pure, fresh fruit and sugar, 
for they must understand that they used no synthetic products. 
He thought it was an accepted fact that anything bearing the name 
of * Schweppes ” was regarded as the standard of comparison for 
purity and excellence. Their fruit beverages, such as lemon 
squash, &c., had maintained their sales in spite of the weather not 
being too kind. He specially recommended their new line— 
“Concentrated Lemon Barley Water ’— which was being put up 
in the cordial form, and was not only a pleasant drink, bat highly 
nutritious and slightly medicinal, The company had seld its cider 
properties and mill at Hele, as it had been decided to concentrate 
all their activities at one place and so get a product of uniform 
standard and the highest quality, and they were now in full opeéra- 
tion at their fine mill and orchards in Gloucestershire, where the 
cider produced was equal to any on the market. Their standard 
bottlings all carried the national mark, and their flagon cider was 
a most popular beverage. The trend today was all for cheaper 
articles, but the business of Schweppes had been built up on quality. 

He was pleased to tell them that so far their sales had been 
maintained during the present ycar, and in view of the anticipated 
increase of visitors to London for the forthcoming Silver Jubilee 
festivities, they were looking forward to a still larger Wemand for 
their goods. The report was adopted. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 672.) 


Hvupson’s Bay Procress. 

T am glad to be able to record that the latest report of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for the vear ended January 31st 
last shows that continued quiet progress is being made despite 
the fact that not only is the economic recovery in Canada 
slow but at present it has scarcely extended to the Prairie 
districts where the interests of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
mainly lie. A year ago the Company was able to show a 
small profit following upon three years of some substantial 
debit balances. This year, however, there is a net profit 
of just under £41,000 as compared with a little over £28,000 
in the previous year, and the net profit is announced after 
making full provision for British and Canadian taxation. 
Moreover, a good feature in the report is the fact that while 
for some four years the Land Account, after making alloca- 
tions to the Capital Reserve Fund, showed deficits each 
vear, for the past vear, after making the allocation to the 
Capital Reserve Fund, there is a surplus of £4,240, 

* * * * 
A CONSERVATIVE POLIcy. 

Including the small profit balance of the previous vear 
and the moderate profit balance for the past year, it would 
have been possible for the directors to pay some small dividend 
on the Preference capital. but undoubtedly the directors are 
to be commended for a cautious policy of simply carrying the 
balances forward, their action doubtless being prompted 
partly by consideration of the fact that these quite moderate 
Rahaiens arise not out of one, but out of two years’ operations. 
During the past vear the Governor of the Company visited 
Canada, Newfoundland and Labrador, and I believe that 
it was the first time that a Governor of the Company had 
visited the Arctic trading posts. The moderate improve- 
ment in the economic position of Canada has found some 
reflection in the results of the Stores Department, but the 
directors state that the improvement in Canada was not 
sufficiently distributed over all areas to encourage the average 
customer to extend his purchases to other than prime neces- 
sities. 

* * os * 
A Goop MINING Report. 

The report covering the period ending last year of West 
Rand Consolidated Mines, which is now the big property 
of the *“ Albu group,” records new high levels for tonnage 
milled, gold produced, and working revenue and profit. Of 
the gross profit at £1,123,000, which compares with £896,000 
for 1933, taxation absorbed £427,448, and capital expenditure 
£251,805, whilst the dividends of 22} per cent.. against 
12} per cent., cost £478,125. An increase in working costs 
was doubtless due to the lowering of the grade of ore worked, 
but the value per ton was 1.31s. higher at 32.76s., and, owing 
to the advance in the price at which gold is taken from 125s. 
to 140s. per ounce, there is an increase in the ore reserves 
from 7,990,000 tons, averaging 4.7 dwt. over 44in., to 
9,271,000 tons, averaging 4.5 dwt. over 43 in. This repre- 
sents over five vears’ supply to the enlarged plant. The 
mine manager also reports development showing a_ high 
percentage of payability on all reefs with good values, in 
particular on the lower levels. 

* * * * 
St. JOHN DEL Rey. 

The latest Report of the St. John d’el Rey Mining Company 
showed that the vear 1934 had been a good one for the 
Company, and the favourable impression created by the 
Report was strengthened by the speech at the annual meeting 
from Sir Henry P. Harris, the Chairman. After referring 
to the announcement of the usual dividend of 10 per cent. 
for the year, he said that stockholders might feel that they 
were receiving an inadequate share of the profit, but it had 
to be borne in mind that the Company was only allowed by 
the Brazilian Government to remit the proceeds of one-third 
of its total production of gold. Dealing with the future, 
Sir Henry considered that the mining outlook was distinctly 
improving. The Board were expending a good deal of money 
with an eye to the future. The Capital Works Account 
showed that £144.934 had been spent on the Espirito Santo 
Mines and there was a certain amount more to come. (The 
Company, however, he considered, had obtained good value 
for that outlay in the shape of a mine with over 1,000,000 
tons of ore in reserve. ANY Ess 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,( Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which mav he ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 1y 
By ZrENo 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fn 


correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 


the form appearing below. 
published in our neat issue.] 
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ACROSS Trev. The difference between, KEN’ 


1. Sombre excavator. 

12. Recently made by an eastern 
king. 

4. End of above. 

5. ‘Not so. my lord; T am too 
much ? the, ..” 

b. Change choice food 
though you have 
wrangle. 

. Theatrical nuisance. 

. This will be found cloying. 

25. Military institution, 

26. Can be regarded as collec- 

tions. 

27. London, Paris, Berlin, 

. Even she sips (anag.). 

rev. And more than that. 

rev. Can be found in trees. 

31. Work for 1 above depends 

on. this. 

32. Of the bruised bark of oaks, 


even 
to 


DOWN 
1. Part of aggregation. 
2. To a disgusting extent. 
3. Passing through, . 
4. Borrowing freely from var- 
ious sources. 
5. Bases for inference. 
6.. in 27. 


brigand and his band. 
8. Often seen on green. 
Y rev. Conceited weathercos! 
10 rev. Formerly before 

Sa ey i 
11. Seale it in (anag.), 
13. Well-marked part of boving ff constant 
























































SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword 
Southwick Street, W. 2. 


anatomy ? £285 Pa 
15 rev. Leaves. 
17. Not much use if it wonif pone: 
hold water. 
18. The trial included the whok 
morning. — 
20 rev. In American waistcoat, 
so to speak, 
21. Vestment of bishop. WON 
22. Remains from a downfall & 83"! 
24. This is the way out. Unfu 
25. Made from most of 17, — 
district: 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 133 
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Pl 
No. 133 is P. Graham, —™ 








Colds 
safely 





Simply put a drop on 


cause of the trouble—the 


your handkerchief and 
breathe the vapour. “ Vapex” goes straight to the 


germs which multiply so 


rapidly in the dark, warm passages of nose and 


throat. The sooner “ 


Vapex” is used, the sooner 


will the cold disappear. 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 





THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


ouses and Properties For Sale or To Let 











































4, T. UNDERWOOD, 


| | The most Central Office for | 

SURREY & SUSSEX 

| | PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES | 

| Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 


| Please quote The Spectator, 





—_— 


7] SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
a REIGATE 


| (fdephone : Serenoa kg 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) | 
F. D. | 
BBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO.}], 








For Properties of every description in 


spufhENT, SURREY & SUSSEX | DAFFODIL TIME AT MANOR FIELDS 


reen, 





athercags Lovers of country life needing a home within 10 minutes’ car ride of London's West 

ore, f } End, should visit Manor Fields now. Its lovely banks of nodding daffodils and the 

+). © psoan ty ae ipa pci Panty ponte restfulness of its grassy slopes and majestic trees, will solicit appreciation. 

t of boring paar pegten my central 5 > sting. worde n, Garage, | }} Standing in 10 acres of beautiful grounds and adjoining Putney Heath, this charming 
(%5 pa, Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a group of Flats is replete with every modern amenity—central heating, constant hot water, 

at. All modern fittings. passenger lifts, labour-saving devices, tiled bath-rooms and lavatories, and a modern 

U it Wonifh phone: Hampstead 2475, or write Box 368, | kitchen. 


wisi Whiteleys, W.2. | INCLUSIVE RENTALS £180 TO £350. 
in| 
; Garages, &c. 4 Hard Tennis Courts 
Walston, and Cumberland Turf — Green. 
WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING !??- | 


downfall — BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 8.W.1, Vie. 4494. | 


Soa eaporonruwcsnot nT Na AOR FIELDS—PUTNEY HEATH 


fr fourth hoor; ¢.h.w. £70 p.a, Other vacancics varieus | 
— | Builders: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 


Telephone: PUTney 2166 








| 
| 
| 











WALTON-on-THAMES 


Near Burhill and St. George’s Hill Golf Courses. 
F 10 mins, station. Delightful house. Three large recep- yy + \ ] Y 
tion rooms, panelled hall, seven bedrooms, two bath- WHITEMAN & COMPA} 

| rome, billiard room. One acre of matured garden. ESTATE AGENTS 

iitlahlcianhs acai il. 56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3. 


‘Phone appointment: BRAUND, Putney 267] Telephone: Kens. 0026-7 








For QuIcK SALE £2,300 FREEHOLD 











guarantees satisfaction 


Sound construction and 
best materials make 
Browne & Lilly buildings 
“got lasting good value. 





BROWNE & LILLY BUILT | 





JUBILEE BLEND COFFEE 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee we have 
introduced Jubilee Blend Ceffee. Con- 
sisting of the finest coffees grown within 
the British Empire, it is specially blended 
and freshly roasted. Packed in }, 4% 
and 1 Ib. hermetically sealed tins. A 
generous sample will be sent free on 
application. 


2/- Ib. 


(3 Ib. lots, carriage paid.) 





WRITE NOW FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
f LOGUE S.R., showing Bunvya- 
lows, Club Houses, Garages, 
e Sheds, recenhouses, Chalets, 
‘ nd Portable Buildings of ail 

: ids. R ee eee 
| CHILDREN’ S DENS from £26:6:0 J/4NENT SHOW GROUNDS, 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


a THAMES SIDE, READING. | 








Obtainable only from 
JAMES LYLE 
AND COMPANY LID. 
SAVILE ROW, LONDON, w.1 


Telephone Regent 6331 (6 limes} 


} 
tone: Reading 4489. Grams: Portable, Reading. | 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


wo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


a Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 
f Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
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23% for 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remitiance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


FNDIAN STATES BULLETIN. 
To those who wish to keep in touch with Indian affairs, 

and especially with affairs affecting ‘‘ Real’’ India, viz., 

the Indian States, we suggest this new Weekly published 

at Poona. Subscription £1 yearly. Post free. Pavable 

te the MANAGER, Indian States Bulletin, Poona, India. 
Director and Editor, J. D, JENKINS, 





a enn —— ===, 








PERSONAL 





SS and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
} cor People in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefally acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 









LL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s, 6d 
“d. or 12s, 6d., post SALOMONSEN & CO., 
7 Cross Lane, E.c. 3. 


| IKE A LADY’S CARESS”’ is shaving with the 
4 BA . 
( 


10s free. 
Ga 
Pp ARTICULAR PEOPLE POSITIVELY PINE for a 

pipe of TOM LONG —that grand old rich tobacco. 











I EADERS interested in international affairs and in 

the yromotion of international friendship are 
uvited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Assc cation), 
% Artington St..S.W.1 fer particulars of that organization. 





Q OTTISH S.P.C.4.—-Membership 5s. minimum per 
ry appum The 95th Annual Report (256 pages, 16 
jages illustrations, coloured cover) dealing with Animal 
Welfare at Home and Abroad, is now published. The 
international and Finance Sections are also published 
separately, and will be sent gratis on application to L. G. 
LaNGWILL, C.A., Secretary and Treasurer, 19 Melville 
Street, Edinburch 


a ADOPT A CHILD, apply, through your Vicar, to 
fax APOPTION SOCIETY, Church House, 1 Blooms- 
bury Court, W.C.1, 


ee R FAMILY 





Telegrains, Babichange, London. 





HISTORY.-—Family History, Pedi- 





grees and  Genralogical Memoranda = expertly 

traccd) from authentic English, Scottish and Irish 
Records traldic researches made. 
GENEAJOCICAL RESEARCH BUREAU, 

175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 
MVHE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of ELLESMERE 


COLLEGE 
Midland Div 
september, 1935 

obtained m the PROVOST, 


Shropshire, one of the Schools in the 
Woodard Schools, will be vacant in 
Particulars of the appointment can 

Plex House, Hadnall, 











—~ = 


COMMERCIAL. SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 








] a IES’S, 5 and 7 Sussex Place, W.2. 


Padd, 3215/6. 
F.O., Consular 


Home Civil, LC.S 


NEXT TERM BEGINS Wednesday, April 24th, 





v 


= 
Here’s the chance 
of your lifetime 


An unforgettable cruise on the 
world’s finest cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


You can book your cabin now for anv 
of these three delightful sunshine cruises. 


MAY 15 20 days from 36 Gs. 


Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, 
Naples, for Vesuvius, Pompeii and 
Isle of Capri, Italian and French 
Rivieras, Spain and Portugal. 


JUNE 7 21 days from 32 Gs. 


Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalmatian 
Coast, Greece and Malta. 


JUNE 29 13 days from 20 Gs. 


Northern Capitals of Europe, Nor- 

way, Denmark, Sweden, Dantzig and 

Germany. 

Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 

STAR Cruises you should vortie now for full details 
and plan of ship, etc., to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. 

Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 

Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris, and all- Principal Agents. 


5133 a 

















PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BEDFORD 
LEC 
Miss STANS 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
2LD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
nasties, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 










Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum,-—For 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE: 


tai 

VACANCY occurs in May in a first-class Girly g, 

f for a girl over 17} to be trained as a My, 

Premium and good references required —Partioys, 

from L. W., c/o J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon ray 
London, E.C. 4. 











ras 
COLLEGE FOR GIRL 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and qyy 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS (strings preferred), yalye Shy 
to £30, will be awarded on the result of an Examingti, 
to be held about the beginning of June. Candida 
must be over 12 and under 15 on June Ist, . 

Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Last date for receiving entries, APRIL got, 
Ls 
PREPARATORY SCHO9| 

X Oakhill, Wimbledon. Girls prepared for pyjy! 
Schools. Large sunny house and garden, gymanasiyy 
Kindergarten and Nursery classes, Some boarders take, 
Wimbledon 3753, 


VELI XSTOWE 





YIRLS’ 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Public Schoo », 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fielj 

park, woodland 93 acres, Riding, Swimming. Girl g 

prepared for usual examinations and for the Univeriy 

entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Mas) 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


VW 


** RECOGNIZED" 









E N T Ww 0 R =: = 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL. FOR Grtis 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., DD 
Principal: Miss ‘D. BOURNE, M.A.(London 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepua. 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fy 
qualified staff. Domestic Science, Orchestras 
ships. Lxcellent health record. 

illustrated Prospectus frem PRINCIPAL, College Rov 
Bournemouth, 


Scholy 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 





EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—An  Examinatiy 

4 will be held in May and June for the awari oi th 

tollowing SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS: 

3 or 4 of £100 a one of £75; two of £50 and 

2 or 3 of between £25 and £40 a vear.— Further inform 
tion may be obtained from the Bursar. 












ae COLLEGE SCHOOT OXFORD 
fi = 

An Examination will be held on Monday and Tnesday 
June 3rd and 4th, for the award of Two School kx 
hibitions of £25 and £20 per annum, and of one or mor 
House Exhibitions of £20 per annum, tenable with 
the above. 

Boarding and tuition fees, £90 per annum 

For full particulars apply to the HE«p-MASTER. 











HOS-ON-SEA SCHOOL, COLWYN Bal 


Established in 1900 as a BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Royal Navy 
Situated on the healthiest point of the North Wale 
Coast. Recognized by the Board of Education. All th 
staff are University Graduates. The schoo! has its om 
Chapel. Fees, 35-—40 guineas a term, according to a 
on entry. Reduction for sons of clergy.— Apply Heat: 





master, Rev. S. M. MINIFIE Hawkins, M.A, (Oxon 























men ? 
work ? 


will help. 
Life-Boat House, ¢2 Grosvenor Gardens, 


‘Tne Earn oF HARROWBY, 
Jionorary Treasurer. 





TO SAVE THOSE IN PERIL AT SEA 


You yourself may never be called upon to 
effect a rescue at sea—yet can you forget that 
it is a part of the daily work of these heroic 


Are you willing to help them in this magnificent 


£250,000 is needed each year, but every penny 
Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Lr.Cor. C. R. SatTTerRTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 





















AMERICA 


London, S.W.1. & ROYAL 










SOUTH AMERICA. 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC’ LINES 


| REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
4 SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 


L ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

For full particulers apply to: 

| ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 

| THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPA*Y. 


HOUSE, 
MAIL -EADENHALL 

GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 

also at Birminghim, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampicn 


AND 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
J a sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
y/ T6 26; and 10% for 52. 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
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poys’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES.—Cont. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, B.. wees 
M ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An examination will be held on the 29th May (pre- 
jiminary) and 6th and 8th June (final), when ‘several 
Eatrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 
to candidates who were over 12 and under 14 years of 
age on Ist April, 1935. 

The value of the Scholarships varies between a 
pominal sum and a maximum of £100 per annum 
according to 

1. The financial position of the boy’s rarents. 

2. The standard of the boy’s attainments. 

Two of the Scholarships at least, however, are of a 
minimum value of £80 per annum. Valuable Ministerial 
Exhibitions are also offered for the Sons of Christian 
Ministers. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficient 
merit. See P.S.Y.B. 

For further information and application 
apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W.7. 


forms, 





A Qualifying Examination 
will be held on May 28th, 1935, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., TWO or THREE of £85 
to £70 per annum and FOUR or FIVE of £66 to £30 per 
annum, Entries close on May 22nd.—For further 
particulars and Entry Forms, apply to the HEAD-MasTER 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOT..- 











CO-EDUCATION 





NEW DEVELOPMENT in the Boarding School.— 
A ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, for 
boys and girls has a scheme enabling parents to live 
near the school and yet give their children boarding- 
school life at reduced fees.—Apply to BURSAR, 














AMILY SCHOOL for few children from 5 to 13. Un- 
spoiled country ; modern but not eecentric educa- 
tion; individual care by experienced statf.—Apply M. 
CHANING-PEARCE (M.A. Oxon.), South Leigh, Oxon. 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
A, PIN E COLLEGE. 
i Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys, 
12-19. Junior Branch, 8-11. Individual education and 
care. Modern Languages. Examination Coaching. 


Character. Health. Sports. H&ap-MasTerR (J. M. S. 
Barnard, M.A., Can. Cab.) in London in April, write the 
Secretary. 





goad PRK, — VA.—A first-class French finishing 

School. Lectures given by distinguished professors 
and exeeptional opportunities for Music, Art, Dress- 
making, Cooking, &c.—Prospectus from Madame 
SmkaTON-Dussav, the Directrice. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





YCHUOLS FOR BOYS ND GIRLS. 


TUTORS FOR ALL Ex AMS. 





Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


| Parents and Guardians can obtain reliable 
and disinterested advice gratis by sending 
| full particulars of requirements to: 


|TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 


| SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, LTD., 
— Conduit Street, London, W. 1 
ounded 1901 ss Tel.: REGent 0301 
(3 
RECEIVES 
rTENTION, 
Publishers of *“* SCHOOLS” complete 
Directory, price 3/3 by post | 
|} “JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” guide | 
i» to examinations, ete., 1/- 


lines). 
EVERY ENQUIRY INDIVIDUAL 
A’ 





monthly 














Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Series discounts : 2}° by 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR ‘Office, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than sheaitited ve each week. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
{' THORS MSS.of all descriptions invited for prompt 
publication by firm of 36 years’ standing Fiction 
and Poems specially required. Advice free.—-STOCK WELL, 





LTp 2E, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 

I ITER RY Tvpewtg., Trans., &¢., promptly executed. 
4MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1.000.— 

Miss N.MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westctiff-on-Sea. 


Dept 




















YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General MSS. 
an 104. per 1,000 words, Seientifle Is., carbons 2d. per 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON 1000.— Eric CaRSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 
LENINGRAD  Sepameagriaaeaneas - 
(for MOSCOW) | WWEITE FOR P ROFIT.—Make a second income in 
COPENHAGEN | spare time. Send for free tookle:.—REGENT 
HELSINGFORS A magnificent and unusual Cruise | INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8, 
OSLO making a complete circuit of the —— si aaciaieasdiiicssition 
comparatively seldom visited 2 ory ae - r 
ZOPPOT BALTIC SEA and visiting many 
STOCKHOLM = <apital <ities of the Northern . . 
VISBY Nations, culminating in the MEDICAL 
U.S.S.R.-with a call ae sestoaiiais sate lsicisirmainacaetit = 
HAMBURG a RAD whence an excur- 
ion may be made to MOSCOW. {ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 


Free booklet Tr. 8S. HEATON, 


EMPRESS of AUSTRALIA § ‘?..°,.0922"%'«! 


(Sloane 3697 


The world-famous 22,000 ton 
First Class Only. “Dreamship of Cruises.” Spacious sss aSAasss 
rep and :plendidly appointed Public 
Limited Membership. Rooms, Lounge, Ball.oom, Card . et 
Crulse duration: Room, Gymnasium, Pompeiian W ANTED TO PU RCHASE 
wimming Poel, wide Promenade, 


21 days. 
Min. Rate: 34 Gans, 





Sports and Games Decks etc. Large Pe eng ae 


airy and luxur.ous Staterooms. {OLD URGENTLY Ww ANTED. Record High Br 3 


BOOK NOW ! NW opaid for Old Gold (£7 5s. 02.), Bracelets, Necklaces, 
sovereigns G by eetanen Coins also JEWELLERY 
3 other splendid First Class Cruises by EMPRESS OF Diamon Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, Sheffield 
AUSTRALIA to SPAIN, ATLANTIC ISLES, the Plate, «<« Large or small quantities. Cash or offer at 
MEDITERRANEAN, the ADRIATIC and DALMATIA once BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing 
as follows brook Street), London, W. L. (Mayfair 0651 
JUNE 6 JULY 20 AUG. 3 


From Tilbury to = = ~s 
VENICE, MALTA, 


From Tilbury to 
SANTANDER, 


From Sournh- 
ampton Whitsun 


Cruise to Norih- MADEIRA, KOTOR, DUBROV- 5 : 
em Spain calling  TENERIFFF, LAS NIK, ABBAZIA, FOR SALE 
at SANTANDER PALMAS, CASA-  SPLIT,PALERMO, 








and CORUNNA. BLANCA&LISBON GIBRALTAR and — ———— —_—— 
5 days 13 days CEUTA. 21 days UTHOR'S cottage. modernized, 6 rwis 

irom 7 Gns, from 20 Gns. from 234 Gns. rG Lounge and 2 reception, 5 bedrooms bat h- 
Write for our 1935 Cruise Programme. ;} rvom, W.C. Recently installed drainage and water, elec., 





garage, stable — wrehard, paddock 3} acres. Pleas- 
CANADIAN PACIFIC nuance diesen mer meetin - 
| DE \N I FOREST Bungalow for Sale KNaccs, Ross 


World’s Greatest Travel System eee 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1 | 
103 Leadenhall Sc., E.C.3, or local agents everywhere 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 

















































wns ES EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
ute s the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
HOLIDAYS j In tins 2s. 4d. 4s. 4d. 6s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 
— By f inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. Id., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., L1s. 6d, 
I LUE Seas, Blue Skies, Blue Mountains. Golden Commniela a Me cae mecca 
Sands and Golden Sunshine, nature's gifts to North } ee ee ee ee 
Wales. 33 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Moun- | J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
tain climbing, hiking, golfing, fishing, sailing, yachting, | 108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
bathing, exploring, touring and all other sportsand amuse- | 
ments. Write for booklet (2d. postage) to Dept. 24, | ————— o ee ae 
North Wales United Resorts, Bangor. Travel by L.M.S. | 
Express trains at a Penny a Mile. | 
CINEMAS 
|ACADEMY © IN EMA. 
| r Oxford Street. Gerrard 2081, 
VICKI BAUWS 
| “LAC AUX DAMES” \) 
ope | Martin's Summer) with Simone Simon, 
Regular Sailings ‘ i 
and Viennese Prize film 
FARES f £1 OS “ ZERBROCHENE KRUG” (| 
rom | Open Good Friday 6—I11 p.m. 
TRANSPACIFIC ... Regular sailings : — 
between San rancisco, Seattle EK ERYMAN pp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham 228 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, “4 April 22nd, ** JacK AHOY April 25th, “A Novus 
the Philippines. ow through LA LIBERTE 
Fares, including the Atlantic | 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A or } A 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. ——S ———— — 


FROM £58. | 
For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


DUFF & CO., 

fel.: MON. 0221 
Teil.: CEN. 282 
AGENTS, 





yeneral Agents: T. L. 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. 
or 24 Geerge Square, Giasgow. 
or LOCAL; TOURIS? 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivaient to a 

line charged ¢ asaline. 1 ‘ouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 

6 inserlions ; 5° for 138; 73% e. 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, iW - 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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TISCELLANEOUS i a The ALISON HOTEL.—Melvitlg 
4 


Crescent. Tgms. : ** Melerest,””? Edinburgh. Tel, 31: 295, 





Jhe PERFECT PAIR 








a 
oe Tregwynt Guest House, on sea front, 
most comfortable, quiet, separate tables, excellent 

tuod, wonderful climate. 4-5 gns.; winter 3-3}, 







p EGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANaGer, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 


a 





















AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 















—————s 

b 6 * ’ 5: x 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are he el SPU ve be a. Worthing 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the AHomely guest ailane a owns Te Tr sg toe. Worthing, 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid Extensive views. isses HALE, Te wandean 112, 


Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
fnsertion, and should reach Whe Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—-24% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5°, for 13, 73% for 26 and 10% for 52. 

















rs 
Ms ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatess 
1 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day. Illus. Prospectus tree. Two Resident Physicians, 































EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
RY ISE 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES Acestor De seriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 


Pa a a panies , A HOTELS Sind oe by the 
A EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY. , PEOPLE pomene HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 





















HiUNTLY, BISHOI STEIGNTON. 
Xr. TEIGNMOUTH. 






Pr. R. WW. A., Lrp., St. GEOrnGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGEN? 
Street, W. . 












































Established 1873, 4 The “Eclipse” Razor [ay | —______— ee 

is designed to give the QURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 

ti ~— a gr oh wb advi antas Ji *! Economy, ComrortT and best results with any b quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 

ie be imate in’ Englan ; F i Apply for List "S.,”’ stating requirements, to ‘ SURREY 

_,. Terkish aNpD Eveetric Licut Batis, ante make of blade, but if Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 
Write for Hlustrated Tariff. erie used with an “Eclipse 

— — BLADES Super Blade it ensures Te ee ak lle sank Sion ‘ 

] ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board : perfection and comfort — he pl Wy ue wd wee gel | 

bed and breakfast, = Particulars, SECRETARY, i having hithert z Neh a PR bac a ed re he BA Ve 

96 Belgrave Road, S.W. Victoria 3317, in sha g o ss. a night or 30s, weekly (one night only 5s. 6d... With 







si Bes ae Se . RAZORS unobtainable. dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 

















B OURNEMOUTH. SouthLourne-on-Sea.  South- = 7/6 & 5/- ett te nets, Tah =— a 
bourne House, Finest position on cliffs. Terms Blades Chonke 4 ind s,and al 
moderate 5 forl’B aii inieinissiccicciaal FOREIGN HOTELS 

















I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE Sole Manufacturers 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, YU ISSE.—Hotel Carron, Fionnay. Altitude 4,900, vile 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A.C. JAMES NEILL &CO, (SHEFFIELD) LTD. S lage pittoresque, vallée renommeée de sa flore ; cing 


Jild. Guide from J. T. CULLLY, Manager, . E104 cabanes accessibles. Pension 7 frs, Auto de Senbrancher, 

























RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





LES TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send | KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).—LOCH RANNOCH | LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 


vs Premera egg m4 ke pn Barnes oh of eye = LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
private hoteis—in any part o ed ruain ane relane ~ OT I ~ ToR —_T ‘kee _ ; sse ‘Ca 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recomnended List. In order to LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE RTON HOUSE. THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 








give wider piblicity to their establishments, the following = aa —CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
have subscribed towards the cost of p blication of this —UNITED SE jy ICES, 93/102 Cromwell 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize Rd., § 


them. Personal recom nendation of hotels is always 


N { ) ) 
welcomed by the Travel Manayzer. [ALVERN.—FOLEY AK 1S. 


MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S. 
MGNMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.— GRAND HOTEL. 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP hoo, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN. NAIRN (Nairnshire ).—GOLF VIEV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. ROYAL MARINE, 
BRIGHTON. —BLENHEIM. CONTEMPORARY OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 


STATION HOTEL. 


—ROYAL CRESCENT : eee ete ria , 
i : ste : : PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. AR | S a the A dist 
STATION HOTEL. 
BRODICK ( i PERTH.—STAT! HOTEI 
/) 












(Arran).—DOUGLAS. . i 
“| sa -wereneacaener sissies PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—-ROYAL. 






















‘ANTE IRY.—COUNTY. : : Se eas 
pag 2 gt OO _ BATH PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
pete sence cal an8: fe aS Bik Sea RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMS. . INTAN : 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN APRIL 24 TO MAY 8 ioe Te 
‘-ONISTON cE Ac TICAT) This Festival, the only one of its kind in SA IVIIEN NN 
CONISTON LAKE.-WATERHEAD. the Pie niogy provides an unequalled oppor ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. tunity, to become acquainted with all ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
. on ey arths T y : 1 es of the modern arts. ‘eo = 
Care eestte). DeVoe AEM. ee Se naan se: ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
STRATHEARN HYDRO, posers will be played daily by the Pump ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. Room Orchestra, and Soloists of inter- SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
wee ag OR aes SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. An ex. SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
9 is Re CinSe a hibition of works by English and Continen- SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
EASTBOURNE.—CAY ENDISH. tal Painters and Sculptors will be a feature. SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT 

—rPARK GATES. APPLIED ARTS, representing Art in oseti ‘ : yada ssa = 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK Industry,’ will include examples of modern SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SDZELL ngus).—GLENESK. ; Furniture, Pottery, Textiles, etc. The SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
AL! (Cornwall).—-F AL! ° val also embraces the Drama, includ- = > 
FALMOUTH ll). FALMOUTH Festival : . im lud HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hotes 
mi a ma ~ 7 y ‘ ) ) ays; . 
FELIXSTOWE—MELROSE. os oe ee, Seuens: eae SOUTHWOLD (Sutffolk).—GRAND. 


FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 






























. : ‘ providing a complete, and unique review STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
GLASGOW.—MORE'S, India Street. lca cs-atge ng * a STROUD (nr.), Rodboroygh Common.—BEAR INN, 
. rc nr i . i. ” nh ‘ Mi ~rammes and a ilorma ay < (ACmT TD 
GRATSNOTE Gata) FOX & PELICAN. obtained from Inquiry Office, The Pump TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
GULLANE.. MARINE, Room, Bath, TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. COME FOR EASTER—- TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 

—QUEEN'’S. nid S Alene STAY FOR THE FESTIVAL TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 
HUNSTAN TON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF Travel by €.W.R, or -L.M.S. —PALAC 


-_ ROSE TOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 











KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
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